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DECLARATION 


OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept il as their 
duty to meet this obligation in all respects : 


S 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Was. 


—- THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 


all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 
The cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

THE CHILD must be given the means requisite for 
its normal development, materially, morally and 
spiritually. 


- THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 


that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief in 
times of distress. 


THE CHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 
by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


THE CHILD must be brought up in the conscious- 
ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 




















Recent Progress in the Elimination 
of Statelessness 


With Special Reference to its Effects on Children 


By Howard J. TAUBENFELD 
Of the New York and California Bars, Associale Professor 
ne Law, Golden Gale Law School (San Francisco) 


Statelessness, that is to say, the absence of a nationality, 
is one of the most serious handicaps that can affiict a person in 
his professional and social life. It is also one of the most 
difficult problems to solve. In 1947, the International Union 
for Child Welfare, which has always taken a keen interest in 
this question, published a booklet entitled Stateless Children ; 
the sub-title indicated that it was A Comparative Study of 
National Legislations and Suggesied Solutions to the Problem of 
Statelessness of Children. We urged that so long as there were 
no legal provisions according or restoring nationality to those 
who had lost it, existing legislation should be modified so that 
children should not be born stateless in future and thus start 
in a position of inferiority at the very threshold of life. 

Encouraging progress has been made in recent years, as 
will be seen from the article below. 

Its author, Dr. TAUBENFELD, co-operated with Dr. Ivan 
KERNO, former Assistant Secret tary General for Legal Affairs 
of the United Nations, in his work as Expert on Nationality 
Laws on behalf of the International Law Commission, and was 
present at the sessions of that Commission held in Geneva in 
1953 when these matters were discussed. (Editor’s note.) 

In the twenty-five years since the Convention on Cer- 
tain Questions Relating ‘to the Conflict of Nationality Laws 
and the Special Protocol Relating to a Certain Case of State- 
lessness were opened for signature at The Hague in 1930 }, 
almost every nation in the ‘world has revised its nationality 
laws, with the great majority of changes occurring in the last 
ten years. In addition, the International Law Commission 
of the United Nations has decided to consider the subject 
of Nationality, including Statelessness, as a topic for codifica- 
tion and, in compliance with a request of the Economic and 


1 For texts, see League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. CLX XIX, 
pp. 89 and 115. There were thirteen ratifications of the Convention 
(Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, China, India, Monaco, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, United Kingdom), and 
twenty-seven States signed but did not ratify. There were eleven 
Parties to the Special Protocol (Australia, Brazil, Burma, Chile, 
China, El Salvador, India, Netherlands, Poland, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom), and twenty States signed but did not 
ratify. No ratifications have occurred since April 4, 1939. 

2 
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Social Council in 1950 to “ prepare at the earliest possible 
date the necessary draft international convention or conven- 
tions for the elimination of Statelessness ”, considered and 
drafted two conventions on this subject in the summer of 
1953 and has reconsidered and revised those drafts, in the 
light of comments received from fifteen nations, at its ses- 
sion in 19541. Both the potential effects of the draft conven- 
tions prepared by the International Law Commission and 
the actual status of the level of advancement of national 
legislation concerning the problem of Statelessness, as reveal- 
ed by the extensive studies made in preparation for the 
work of the Commission, are of particular concern to those 
involved in the protection of the interests of children. 

The Preambles of the two draft conventions, one for the 
Elimination of Statelessness and the other for the Reduction 
of Statelessness, set forth that “the practice of many States 
has increasingly tended to the progressive elimination of 
Statelessness ”, and it is encouraging to note that a study 
of the current legislation of the States of the world ? confirms 
that this is true. 


1 The texts of the original draft conventions can be found 
in Off. Rec., Gen. Assembly, 8th Sess., Supp. 9, Doc. A/2456, 
pp. 27-9. The revised texts are in Off. Rec., Gen. Assembly, 9th 
Sess., Supp. 9, Doc. A/2693. 

The fifteen States which offered detailed comments are: 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Rica, Denmark, Egypt, Honduras, 
India, Lebanon, Netherlands, Norway, Philippines, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, United States of America. See: U.N. Docs. A/CN.4/82 
and add. 1 and 8. 

2 The laws of the following named States were investigated 
in preparation for this analysis (the date of the most recent law 
bearing on nationality is given in parenthesis): *Australia (1949), 
*Austria (1949), *Belgium (1949, 1951), *Bolivia (1945), *Brazil 
(1949), *Bulgaria (1948, 1950), *Burma (1948), *Canada (1950), 
Colombia (1936), *Costa Rica (1950), *Cuba (1952), *Czechoslovakia 
(1949), *Denmark (1950), *Dominican Republic (1949), *Ecuador 
(1950), *Egypt (1950), *El Salvador (1950), Finland (1941), *France 
(1945, 1951), *Greece (1948), *Guatemala (1945), *Haiti (1946), 
*Hungary (1948), Iceland (1935), *India (1950), *Israel (1952), *Japan 
(1950), *Libya (1951), Luxembourg (1940), Mexico (1940), *Monaco 
(1945), *New Zealand (1948), *Nicaragua (1950), *Norway (1950), 
*Pakistan (1951), *Panama (1950), Paraguay (1940), Peru (1933), 
*Poland (1951), *Rumania (1948), *Saar (1949), *Sweden (1950), 
*Switzerland (1952), *Syria (1951), *Union of South Africa (1949), 
*Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (1947), *United Kingdom (1949), 
*United States of America (1952), Uruguay (1942), *Venezuela (1947), 
*Yugoslavia (1946). 

* Denotes change occurring 1945 or later. 
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To touch very briefly on the background of this problem, 
it should be recalled that statelessness at birth is usually 
caused by the existence of conflicting theories of the acquisi- 
tion of nationality among the States. Some nations, for 
example, give nationality on the basis of birth within the 
national territory (jus soli), others for being born to a principal 
parent who has the nationality in question (jus sanguinis). 
Statelessness at birth may arise therefore, if, by way of illus- 
tration, a child is born in a State which follows sanguinis 
principles to parents whose nationality is that of a strict 
soli State; that is, the child does not acquire a nationality 
by blood because the nation to which its principal parent 
owes allegiance does not grant nationality on that basis, nor does 
it gain the nationality of the State wherein it was born because 
that State does not grant nationality on a territorial basis. 

Since it is generally simpler to give nationality on the 
basis of birth at a particular place than under a method 
requiring determination of the status of another (the father, 
or principal parent), the International Law Commission 
has proposed the use of the jus soli principle in cases where 
status would be uncertain. Article 1 of each revised draft 
convention therefore appears as follows : 

A person who would otherwise be stateless shall 
acquire at birth the nationality of the Party in whose 
territory he is born. 

But the Convention on Reduction adds the following two 
paragraphs : 

2. The national law of the Party may make pre- 
servation of such nationality dependent on the person 
being normally resident in its territory until the age of 
eighteen years and on the condition that on attaining that 
age he does not opt for and acquire another nationality. 

3. If, in consequence of the operation of para- 
graph 2, a person on attaining the age of eighteen years 
would become stateless, he shall acquire the nationality 
of one of his parents if such parent has the nationality 
of one of the Parties. Such Party may make the acquisi- 
tion of its nationality dependent on the person having 
been normally resident in its territory. The nationality 
of the father shall prevail over that of the mother. 


Obviously, for countries basing their laws substantially 
on the doctrine of jus soli, the basic provision of Article 1 
is unnecessary since nationality is in fact granted for birth 
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within the territory +, but it is now evident that a very 
substantial number of countries which basically follow the 
jus sanguinis theory have also made at least some provision 
for awarding their nationality on the basis of birth within 
their national territory. Such nations as Belgium, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Iceland, Italy, Lebanon, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden and Turkey permit such acquisition 
if, in addition to birth in the country, certain other condi- 
tions, such as continuous residence, acquisition of no other 
nationality at birth, or birth to a parent who was in turn also 
born there, are met. 

Further, an increasing number of States—including 
both several which ratified The Hague Convention and the 
Special Protocol of 1930 and others as well—provide that a 
child of stateless parents, of unknown parents, or of parents 
of unknown nationality is given the nationality of the State 
where born. At present, at least 21 States have national 
legislation embodying one or more of these provisions or 
have ratified The Hague Convention which covers this situa- 
tion ?; and, in addition, many nations following sanguinis 
or mixed principles, including Austria, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, El Salvador, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Lebanon, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Switzerland and Sweden, now give nationality in the case 
where the mother is a national and the father is unknown 
stateless, or of unknown nationality, or where the child 
does not acquire the father’s nationality. To complete the 
picture, most States following jus soli principles now grant 

nationality to a child born outside the national territory 
where the parents are nationals * though, again, with the 


1 Among these States are: Argentine, Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Honduras, India, 
Iran, Libya, Mexico, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, Saar, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States of America, 
Uruguay. To this group should be ‘added the following States which 
follow mixed soli and sanguinis principles and grant nationality 
for birth in the country plus some other requirement(s ): Burma, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Ei Salvador, Guatemala. 

2 Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Ganada, Ecuador, Greece, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

8 These include: Argentina, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, India, Mexico, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Pakistan, Peru, Saar, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States of America, Uruguay. 
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common exception of children born to parents who are abroad 
on government service, additional conditions such as registra- 
tion, later residence, or the acquisition of no other nationality 
usually still have to be met. Recent laws of Honduras .nd 
Guatemala represent a step forward in that nationality is 
given to one born abroad on acquiring domicile or at once 
if no other nationality is acquired. 

Thus, the nations of the world have already gone a long 
way in assuring that each child shall have a nationality at 
birth. Most nations following the jus sanguinis theory 
have by this time made broad exceptions in favour of those 
born on their territory who might otherwise be stateless, 
and jus soli countries have generally made provision for 
children born abroad to their nationals. 

Succeeding Articles of the revised draft conventions 
meet certain special problems which have become apparent 
in preventing statelessness at birth. To this end, Article 2 
of each of the drafts provides a solution for the specific 
case of foundlings in the following terms : 


For the purpose of Article 1, a foundling, so long as 
his place of birth is unknown, shall be presumed to have 
been born in the territory of the Party in which he is 
found. 


Article 4 of The Hague Convention of 1930 contained a 
similar provision; and, further, express provison giving 
nationality in this instance is found,in the legislation of at 
least 27 States1. This principle has thus received wide 
acceptance even in nations following jus sanguinis concepts. 
It should be noted, however, that the phrase “so long as his 
place of birth is unknown ” is too broad, as was a similar 
limitation in The Hague Convention, and may result in loss 
of nationality at an indefinitely later date both to the per- 
son involved and, in consequence in some instances, to his 
children as well. A limitation as to age past which nation- 
ality can be lost under this type of provision appears advis- 
able ; and, in recent laws, both the United States (age 21) 
and Yugoslavia (age 18) have inserted such a limitation. 

Another instance in which problems of nationality arise 


1 Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Guatemala, Hungary, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Peru, Rumania, Saar, Sweden, Syria, U.S.A., Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. 

3 
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at birth is that of children born on board ships or in aircraft. 
Article 3 of each of the Commission’s revised drafts provides 
for this infrequent contingency as follows : 


For the purpose of Article 1, birth on a vessel shall 
be deemed to have taken place within the territory of 
the State whose flag the vessel flies. Birth on an aircraft 
shall be considered to have taken place’ within the 
territory of the State where the aircraft is registered. 


Comparatively few States have legislated specifically on 
this point 1, and this fact, together with the divergence in 
viewpoint expressed by the nations in response to a Ques- 
tionnaire sent out by the League of Nations in preparation 
for the Codification Conference of 1930, indicate that inter- 
national legislation is appropriate. Knotty problems remain 
to be settled though as to the form of the provision, parti- 
cularly with respect to aircraft—for example, “ registration ” 
of an aircraft is not definitive of nationality in this case, 
and some other basis for establishing the child’s nationality 
may have to be found. While an interesting question, it is, 
of course, not of pressing importance due to the infrequency 
of occurrence. 

To close the last remaining gap in the prevention of 
Statelessness at birth, the Commission has next provided, 
in Article 4 of each of the revised drafts, for those children 
born outside the territory of Contracting Parties in the 
following manner : 


If a child is not born in the territory of a state 
which is a Party to this convention, he shall, if otherwise 
stateless, acquire the nationality of the Party of which 
one of his parents is a national. (Such Party may 
make the acquisition of its nationality dependent on 
the person having been normally resident in its terri- 
tory.)? The nationality of the father shall prevail over 
that of the mother. 


This provision is designed to cover, in particular, those 
children born abroad to parents who are nationals of a State 


1 Those which have include: Argentina, Australia, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Mexico, New Zealand, Pakistan, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom. 


2 The sentence in brackets appears in the Convention on 
Reduction but not in the Convention on Elimination. 
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which does not ordinarily recognise the principle of national- 
ity by descent. As we have seen, however, most soli States 
already make provision for the grant of nationality to 
children born to their citizens while they are abroad. The 
Commission’s proposal is almost a restatement of existing 
conditions in this area. It appears, therefore, that very 
substantial progress can thus far be recorded in the elimina- 
tion of statelessness al birth, and widespread acceptance of 
the work begun by the International Law Commission would 
almost completely solve this problem for the future. 

While the first four Articles of the revised draft conven- 
tions deal with the acquisition of a nationality at birth, 
then, Article 5 through 9 are designed to meet the problem of 
preventing statelessness from arising after birth through 
change in status and loss of nationality in other ways. 
Articles 5 and 6 of the revised drafts are of prime concern 
with respect to the status of children. They provide: 


Article 5 


If the law of a Party entails loss of nationality as a 
consequence of any change in the personal status of a 
person such as marriage, termination of marriage, legi- 
timation, recognition, or adoption, such loss shall be 
conditional upon acquisition of another nationality. 


Article 6 


The change or loss of the nationality of a spouse or of 
a parent shall not entail the loss of nationality by the 
other spouse or the children unless they have or acquire 
another nationality. 


In important particulars, there is no question but that 
this position represents the views today of most States, and 
previous international Conventions such as that of The Hague 
of 1930 and that on Nationality of Montevideo (26 December 
1933) are in accord. Where children are concerned, it is 
now quite well established that the acquisition of a national- 
ity by the father (or responsible parent) is usually enough 
to give minor children that nationality if it is so desired }, 


1 This is so in: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Burma, 
Canada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Israel, 
Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Saar, Syria, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 
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whereas loss by the father often has no effect + or, more 
commonly, causes loss only if another nationality is held 
or acquired by the child *. Loss appears to remain possible 
in this situation in at least ten countries *, however, so 
that room for progress remains. 

Legitimation and recognition of paternity are dealt 
with in the laws of many States, usually for the purpose of 
giving the child the father’s nationality, though this may well 
lead to statelessness for the child in cases where the father is 
stateless or where the child loses one nationality on legitima- 
tion but does not acquire the father’s because the father’s 
State does not base nationality on jus sanguinis principles. 
Here, too, the more recent tendency in such countries as 
Denmark, France, Hungary, Norway, and Sweden is to 
require that the child have or acquire another nationality 
before depriving it of the old. Adoption, which may have 
similar effects, is not frequently mentioned in nationality 
laws and generally has no effect on nationality—where the 
problem is considered at all, the child normally retains 
whatever nationality it previously possessed 4. 

The remaining Articles of the revised draft conventions 
deal with situations in which statelessness occurs either 
through some voluntary act of an individual such as renun- 
ciation of nationality or through the deprivation of the 
status by way of punishment or otherwise (a field where 
much progress remains to be made) and go on to outline a 
proposed agency and tribunal, under the aegis of the United 
Nations, to deal with the claims to nationality of “ stateless ” 
persons. These provisions are of great potential importance 
but are not of as much immediate concern to those having to 
meet the problems of infants and children—space does not 
permit the more general discussion that consideration of 
these aspects requires. 

Looking toward the future then, the prospect for the 
elimination of statelessness due to conflicts in theories as to 





1 Bulgaria, Burma, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Mexico. 

2 Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Saar, Sweden, 
Syria, U.S.A. 

3 Greece, Hungary, Iceland, Israel, Poland, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia. 

4 This is true in: Austria, Canada, Mexico, Rumania, U.S.A., 


Yugoslavia. The nationality of the adopter may be acquired in 
France, the Saar, and the U.K. 
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the acquisition of nationality and to change in personal 
status is good. On December 4, 1954, for example, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations !, “ recognising the 
importance of reducing and, if possible, eliminating future 
statelessness by international agreement ”, expressed its 
appreciation for the work of the International Law Commis- 
sion and, most importantly, expressed its desire “that an 
international conference of plenipotentiaries be convened to 
conclude a convention for the reduction or elimination of 
future statelessness as soon as at least twenty States have 
communicated to the Secretary-General their willingness to 
co-operate in such a conference”. The Secretary-General 
was requested to communicate the revised draft conventions 
to all Member States and to each non-Member State which 
is or becomes a member of a Specialised Agency or a Party 
to the Statute of the International Court of Justice, and the 
Governments of all States were requested “to give early 
consideration to the merits of a multilateral convention on 
the elimination or reduction of future statelessness ”. An 
opportunity exists therefore for organisations in the various 
countries of the world to take active steps in procuring the 
consideration by their Governments of the draft conven- 
tions and in urging those Governments to participate in the 
proposed conference for the conclusion of these or similar 
conventions. 

As we have seen, most nations have already made sub- 
stantial progress in attuning national legislation to the desired 
ends, and the work begun by the International Law Commis- 
sion may spur on the laggards as did that of The Hague 

Codification Conference of ‘1930, despite the limited number 
of States which ratified the Convention and Protocol of 1930. 
It is encouraging to note that most nations employing the 
jus sanguinis principle for the grant of nationality have 
adopted some aspects of the jus soli docrine to prevent the 
occurrence of statelessness while the jus soli States generally 
have many jus sanguinis provisions. Foundlings and child- 
ren of stateless and unknown parents are commonly given 
the nationality of the land in which they are found or “born 
today, and children are generally not denationalised merely 
because the father has been in situations where the child 
would thereby become stateless. The nations have already 


1 Resolution 896 (IX). Off. Rece., General Assembly, 9th 
Session, Supp. 21, Doc. A/2890, p. 49. 
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travelled far along the road toward the elimination of the 
most basic and most clearly unjust initial causes of state- 
lessness—we may hope that this will not be a problem at 
all for children in the not too distant future. 


The Integration of Coloured Children 
in German Schools 


By Dr. von MANN 


Director of the Child Welfare Section of Caritas Union, 
Freiburg-in-Breisgau 


In 1953, the International Child Welfare Review published 
a study on “ The Illegitimate Children of Foreign Servicemen ” }, 
which gave special consideration to the problem of Coloured 
children in Germany. At that time only the oldest age groups 
were becoming eligible for compulsory schooling. Reverting to 
this question two years later, the following article gives some 
additional information which will certainly be of interest for 
our readers. 

It is the substance of a paper given to the Congress of the 
International Catholic Child Bureau in Venice (2-8 May 1955), 
and will be published later in the Proceedings of that Congress. 
Editor’s note.) 


In 1951, it was estimated that there were ahout 94,000 
children in Germany whose fathers belonged to the Occupa- 
tion Forces, including some 3,000 Coloured children. Even 
to-day, precise figures are not available. 

At a conference organised by the World Brotherhood 
in Frankfurt on 4 and 5 December 1953, and called to discuss 
the problem of the Coloured children in Germany, it was 
estimated that about 3,600 were born between 1946 and 1953. 

These children raise a three-fold problem : legal (inter- 
national law), educational and social. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Geneva, 1953, 
Vol. VII, No.2. The full text of this study was published by Wilhelm 
Steinebach, Munich-Ditsseldorf, under the title Soldatenkinder — Die 
unehelichen Kinder ausldndischer Soldaten mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung der Mischlinge. 














COLOURED CHILDREN IN GERMANY 





The Legal Problem 


It is imperative to conclude an international convention 
regulating the general status of the illegitimate children of 
foreign troops. This is a question affecting not only Ger- 
many but the countries of every continent. It is the rarest 
occurrence for fathers of this category to pay a maintenance 
allowance for their children. 

Although in Germany it was found that Coloured fathers 
fulfilled their obligations in this respect better than White 
fathers during the early years of the child, an inquiry carried 
out among schoolchildren showed that only a small number 
continued to do so. At Mannheim, three Coloured men out 
of 35 married the mother of their child. It may be said that, 
on the whole, the Coloured soldier takes an interest in his 
child and the mother so long as he is on the local scene. If 
he is repatriated or transferred to a distant country, sooner 
or later he ceases to bother about them. 

The legal question can only be solved by international 
law. In particular, the ban against bringing a suit for estab- 
lishment of paternity with a view to obtaining a maintenance 
allowance against a foreign serviceman must be lifted. 


The Educational Problem 


According to the surveys made so far, about 71 per cent. 
of these children are living with their mothers and 7 per 
cent. with their maternal grandparents. In other words, 
78 per cent., or nearly four-fifths, are being brought up in 
their mother’s family. In addition, 9.2 per cent. have been 
placed in foster families, 6.2 per cent. in institutions and 
6.6. per cent. are adopted or released for adoption. These 
figures often surprise people, for most of them imagine 
that the mothers rarely bring up the children themselves. 

Those born in 1946 are already in their third school year. 
Recent surveys made in Bremen, Oldenburg, Wuppertal, 
Mannheim and Freiburg give particulars on the development 
of children who are already attending school. We have 
reports on ten children in Bremen, two in Oldenburg, ten in 
Wuppertal and 35 out of the 200 Coloured children in that 
city. Lastly, the Child Guidance Clinic in Freiburg has 
furnished data on four children. 

Of the 35 children in Mannheim, 25 are living with their 
mothers, three with their grandparents, four in foster families 
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and three in institutions, while at Bremen only one child is 
living with his mother. In Mannheim, two mothers only 
out of 35 take no interest in their child; in Bremen, the 
corresponding figure is five out of ten. 

All the children in Mannheim are living in an affectionate 
family environment, whereas only three of the Bremen child- 
ren enjoy the same atmosphere. Of the ten mothers in 
Bremen, six are prostitutes, while four of the 35 in Mannheim 
lead a loose life. 

The conclusion may be drawn that a big port with its 
large number of prostitutes is not a very favourable environ- 
ment for bringing up the children, whereas a city like Mann- 
heim, with a relatively high number of Coloured children, 
provides more favourable conditions and facilitates the 
assimilation of the children. In particular, it is easier for 
the mothers to recognise their child openly. In cities like 
Freiburg, where there is only a handful of cases, the mothers 
are much more tempted to part with their offspring. 


Behaviour of the Mothers 


In 71 per cent. of the cases, therefore, the children are 
living with their mothers, who have no intention of giving 
them up; they love the children tenderly and the love is 
reciprocal. The children are nearly always well dressed, 
clean and properly cared for. The mother avoids any- 
thing that might hurt the child. For instance, one had 
refused two offers of marriage because her suitors did not want 
to accept the child. Below are typical extracts from four cases : 

“ Anita is the joy and pride of the whole family. ” 

“ The brothers, sisters and father of the mother are very 
attached to the child. The family does not look down on 
the mother in any way or reproach her. ” 

“The grandparents are very attached to the child. He 
is the ray of sunshine in the family. ” 

“On no account would the mother part with the child 
to put him into an institution or have him adopted. He has 
become the centre of the family. ” 


Attitude of the Foster Parents 


The picture here shows frequently the same sentiments : 
“They are attached body and soul to Anita and could not 
live without her. ” 
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A particularly ugly child was taken in by foster parents 
and surrounded by such a wealth of unselfish love that he 
has made a very good adjustment. Another couple have 
showered their love on the education of a mentally backward 
child. 

A doctor and his wife in Frankfurt have opened their 
home to four small Coloured children; another family has 
taken in three and, according to reports, they are all getting 
on very well together. 

The children also, of course, come into contact with 
people in the environment who do not always react in the 
best possible way. For instance, one couple of foster parents 
and one foster mother—worthy people with a very strong 
sense of social responsibility—suffered so much from the 
hostile reactions of the neighbourhood that they were 
unwilling tu be seen in public with the child. 


Nature and Behaviour of the Children 


The Coloured children are usually well proportioned 
physically, graceful, slim, very lively and attractive. They 
are often good at dancing. With a few rare exceptions, 
they enjoy good health and are full of vitality. Some have 
a tendency to catch cold easily, or have flat feet. 

Their level of intelligence is comparable to that of Ger- 
man children. Of the 35 children in Mannheim, 25 are of 
normal intelligence and gifted, nine have special talents and 
one is mentally deficient. They are temperamentally very 
lively and are usually the centre of a group of children. 
Occasionally, of course, there is one who is more sensitive 
and fearful, has difficulty in making friends, is mocdv and 
inhibited. Their rhythm of development is different from 
that of German children. The power of reasoning matures 
later and certain phases of their growth develop irregularly. 
Relations with their schoolmates are good. 


The Social Problem — Public Opinion 

As a result of an approach made two years ago by the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Jugendpflege und Jugendfiirsorge + to 
the Educational Departments of the various Ldnder, the 


latter made a number of recommendations to schools and 


1 Member organisation of the I.U.C.W. 
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teachers. At Frankfurt-on-the-Main, for instance, the school 
authorities organised a series of social evenings for parents 
at which the following question was put to them: “ What 
would you say if to-morrow your son or your daughter came 
home from school and said that they had a new pupil in the 
class who was black and who had been placed next to him 
or her?” The replies brought out all kinds of prejudices, 
but during the discussion the parents gradually came to see 
that ail the children had the same rights as their own, that 
they should be educated in the community and not segregated 
in special classes. The reactions were not so happy else- 
where, however. 

Although it is rare thing, happily, for these children 
to be looked down upon, the position becomes serious when 
it happens to a dull child who keeps timidly apart when the 
others are playing games, and the development of such a 
child can be seriously affected. 

The film “ Toxi” had an excellent influence on public 
Opinion ; it was shown in all the cities and attracted large 
audiences. ‘The same can be said of the admirable illustrated 
booklet Mazi Our Little Negro Boy}. 

Circulars from the Ministry of Education recommend 
the teachers to give special but discreet attention to these 
children, to see that they don’t develop feelings either of 
inferiority or superiority. 


What of the Future ? 


Despite so many favourable signs, the future of these 
children, as far as their integration in the national family is 
concerned, remains a source of concern. While still young 
they are particularly charming and winning. They are 
favourites in their environment. But as with the years 
this charm disappears, it is to be feared that difficulties 
will crop up in their path, or unpleasant character traits 
may come to light which will bring serious troubles in their 
wake. 

The choice of a profession may also be difficult. After 
the First World War, the Occupation Forces left behind 
some 800 Coloured children. What happened to them ? 
The majority had no other resource than to find employment 


1 Mazi, unser Negerbub. By Alfons Stmon. Bremen, Eilers 
& Schtinemann, 1952. 
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as circus hands or the like. They will find it still more 
difficult to found their own home life. One young girl, 
born after World War I who had taken up social work, 
decided to emigrate so as to live in a country where her 
physical appearance did not always attract attention. 

The great problem we have to solve is: How can we 
protect these children from isolation ? Or, more positively ; 
How can we really integrate them in our midst ? 


Solutions 


1. Adoption in another country should not be resorted 
to except after a very careful study of the case and after 
due assurance that the child will not be set down in an environ- 
ment which will be completely strange to him and cause a 
shock (exclusively Black milieu). 

2. To set up special institutions is quite the wrong 
path. It would be a service neither to the children nor to 
their environment to segregate them. The longer their 
assimilation is retarded, the more difficult it becomes. 


3. The problem of Coloured children and their educa- 
tion is essentially a problem of the education of adults. 
These Coloured children will be called upon to exercise a 
profound influence in Germany. Each one of them compels 
his environment to take up a standpoint on the subject of 
the racial problem and the destiny of mankind. They are 
also instruments for a reorganisation of education in Ger- 
many, for they raise new problems for educationists. They 
must not be thought ineducable merely because their rate of 
development and their temperament differ from the general 
run of German children. They compel us to discard the 
narrow vision and to see that responsibility for failure in 
their education rests not with the children but with ourselves. 
We can only solve this problem by following the teachings 
of Christ, which are the only sure guide for mankind. 

4. It would appear necessary to create a special body 
to follow up these children and see that they make the most 
of the available opportunities. Its tasks should be to draw 
the attention of educationists to their special problems, to 
enlighten public opinion, and to determine the principles 
which should guide their education. 











Accidents to Children and Measures 
of Preventing Them 


Note prepared by the IUCW Secretariat 


Introduction 


The Executive Committee of the International Union 
for Child Welfare, at its session of March 15, on the proposal 
of the Swedish member organisation, decided to take up 
actively the world-wide problem of children’s accidents and 
their prevention, to stimulate the Union’s Members in study- 
ing it in their respective countries and to seek a solution. 
Some material on the subject was collected by the Secre- 
tariat for an introductory note aimed at giving a general 
idea of the problem. 

As far as we know, accidents in childhood have not yet 
been a subject of study by any international body ; inter- 
national interest seems to have been limited to an article 
published in the Bulletin of the Save the Children Interna- 
tional Union in 1937 (concerning only traffic accidents) and 
to a study by a Swedish doctor published in Courrier, review 
of the International Children’s Centre in Paris, entitled 
“ Accidents in Childhood ” (September 1954). The Brussels 
Treaty Organisation is planning a study on the prevention 
of accidents due to burns at home. Sweden—where a 
nation-wide campaign for the prevention of accidents to 
children is now in progress—also made a proposal to this 
effect at the 15th Session of the WHO Executive Board 
(January 1955). The proposal was not accepted, on the 
ground that “it would be premature to establish an expert 
group on this subject at the present time”; however, the 
Director General of WHO was requested to “examine this 
problem ”. These attempts are an indication that the need 
is felt at the international level for a thorough examination 
of this complex question and how to tackle it. 

At the national level several countries have been aware 
of this problem and have started actions for research, planned 
or are planning educational campaigns. In the 1920's, for 
example, Austria, the U.S.A., Canada, Switzerland, the 
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Netherlands and Great Britain already drew the attention 
of the public to the high percentage of children’s deaths due 
to traffic accidents. Especially in the last-named country, 
the subject has been studied extensively, both by private 
and governmental organisations; an inter-departmental 
committee was created in 1934 (Board of Education and 
Ministry of Transport) which in 1936 produced a report 
entitled “Road Safety Among Schoolchildren ” 


Causes of Accidents 


Statistics do indeed show that traffic accidents cause a 
high percentage of deaths among children. Here are, as an 
illustration, some Canadian figures : 


Accidental deaths to children, 5-14 years (1939-1948) 
average figures per year 




















| Deaths due to Deaths due to 
Child Deaths | accidents motor vehicles 
Period Po _, a | 

pulation ‘ oe ‘ ‘ 
causes | No Ratio all m Ratio all 
| ee causes * | accidents 

wad? | | | 

oeG-4s ... ..... 2,122,520 | 2,764 | 626 | 22.6% | 207 | 33.1% 
1944-48 ...... 2,163,456 | 2,213 | 647 | 29.2% | 240 | 37.1% 





In 1950 Great Britain registered 39,780 road accidents 
to children of which 868 resulted in death. This, in spite of 
the fact that road safety training had halved the number of 
mortal accidents over the previous 20 years. However, 
the casualty reduction is almost entirely amongst those 
children of school age who received this education and 
training. According to the Nursery Journal of January 1955, 
the picture of the “ under-fives ” remained almost unchanged, 
adding that 73% of the victims under five years of age had 
no older person with them to guard and guide them (figures 
for 1953). 

At first sight therefore, traffic accidents seem to pre- 
dominate in the total causes of childhood mortality and this is 
understandable when one thinks of the development of 
motorised vehicles during the last few decades. But unfor- 
tunately the problem is a much vaster and more serious 
one due to the children who die (or are crippled and maimed) 
by burns, scalds, poisons, suffocation, swallowing harmful 
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objects, falling while playing with knives, etc., all within 
the “safe” environment of their home, under the care and 
supervision of their parents or some other responsible person. 
Children are drowned, threatened by dangerous surroundings, 
or even (as in the case of country children) subject to accidents 
while helping on the family farm. In short, wherever there 
are children, there exist a multitude of risks for them, which 
the younger they are the less they can prevent. The causes. 
are not always definable, mostly there are several causes, 
which put together, result in a fatal accident for the child : 
carelessness on the part of the parent(s)—which again might 
be due to overwork or overcrowding—the child’s own care- 
lessness or that of another person in the home; unsafe 
material left about; carelessness on the part of the road- 
users in the case of traffic accidents; dangerous environ- 
ment, etc. 

According to the report Road Safely among Schoolchild- 
ren published in England (1936), “ road accidents to school- 
children fall into two categories, viz., those which are the 
result, either directly or indirectly, of external circumstances 
over which the children themselves have little or no control, 
and those which arise out of the natural characteristics of 
childhood, e.g., impulsiveness, thoughtlessness and lack of 
self-control, and from inexperience ”. This definition could 
be applied to almost any accident that happens to 
a child. 

One might well wonder why attention should suddenly 
be drawn to this subject, whether children-—and especially 
those in and around the home—have not always been threat- 
ened by accidents or whether there is a sudden rise in child 
mortality due to accidents. The answer is fairly simple: 
the number of children who die of accidents, either at home 
or on the road, is not more than 20 or 30 years ago, but child 
mortality due to illness has decreased so much—thanks to 
modern hygienic conditions and to preventive and curative 
measures—that there are now in proportion many more 
children who die as a result of accidents than of diseases. 
Statistics from France, Finland, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Canada and the U.S.A. support this statement, which is 
probably true for any country where medical care is well 
developed. In the U.S.A. in an average year 1,300 children 
under 5 years of age and 600 from 5-14 die of burns. This is 
50% more than those who die of poliomyelitis or tuber- 
culosis. 
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Prevention of Road Accidents 


According to the degree to which a country is aware of 
the problem and the importance attached to it, action is 
taken to find a solution. The U.S.A., Great Britain and 
Sweden have already achieved great progress while many 
countries, though not publishing much about it—are tackling 
the problem in their own way. Most countries, however, 
are more concerned with children’s accidents caused by 
traffic and have education programmes organised by the 
police or by automobile associations; these are both for 
adults (drivers and users of motor vehicles) and for school- 
children (learning traffic rules, safety measures, how to 
behave as a cyclist, a pedestrian; conditions in towns, in 
the country, the mountains, etc.). The methods used vary a 
great deal, but the aim is everywhere: to teach children 
(and adults) traffic rules, safety, how to be a “ road-user ”, etc. 
in order to safeguard them from traffic hazards; also to 
make them aware of their responsibility and duty towards 
their fellowmen. Great Britain here emphasises the element 
of character training. For children these lessons are almost 
everywhere given via the schools, that being the hest and 
easiest way to reach the maximum number of children, either 
as an additional subject or as part of lessons such as physical 
training, language, arithmetic, etc. Sometimes policemen 
come into the classrooms and give |lectures with the help 
of “maquettes”, or take the children on walks through 
town, etc. ; this is done in Sweden, England, Switzerland. 

An increasing number of countries have now also intro- 
duced the “school patrols ” as a regular item of the child’s 
safety to and from school. These patrols may range from 
regular policemen or—women who are on duty when schools 
start or are closing (this is more a preventive than an educa- 
tional measure), to older boys and girls who have volunteered 
to act as guards when their younger schoolfellows cross 
streets to and from school; a special training is given to 
them and they wear some distinctive badge such as a white 
cap and belt, signalling staff and/or white coat. Switzerland, 
Canada, the U.S.A., the Netherlands use this method. A 
member of the regular police force usually keeps an eye on 
proceedings, and it has happened that the driver of a car 
disregarding the signal given by the school patrol to stop, 
has been apprehended. In Canada, the school patrol is 
even authorised to give his schoolfellows a “ ticket ” and to 
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report any adult road-user who is not observing the high- 
way code. In certain parts of Switzerland, one of the duties 
of a school patrol is also to assist the aged and the crippled. 
Realising that the pre-school child is even more in 
danger than ‘his older brother and sister—because less expe- 
rienced and trained, more inpetuous—some countries (Great 
Britain and Switzerland) are starting these lessons in the 
nursery schools. Recent figures from Great Britain show 
that road casualties to children under five amount to between 
9,000 and 10,000 every year, of whom more than 2,000 are 
killed or seriously injured, and that the reduction in the 
number of road deaths to children during the last 20 years 
has been less for the under-fives than for the 5-14 age group. 
According to a report published by the Nursery Journal, 
the reasons why under-fives have accidents are impetuous 
dashing into the road, attempting to cross the road heedless 
of traffic, playing in the street, stealing rides or holding 
onto vehicles, and statistics for 1950 show that 73% of all 
pedestrian victims under 5 years of age were unaccompanied 
by an older person. Granted that the responsibility for the 
safety of young children lies mainly with the parents or 
persons directly responsible for them, the nursery schools 
still should include training in road safety in their curriculum. 
Besides teaching the pre-school and school child traffic 
rules as a pedestrian, some countries have a programme to 
teach children the safe way to cycle. Young cyclists are not 
only a danger to themselves but also to other road-users, 
as they are inclined to consider the road as their own pro- 
perty, without regard for any other user. Cyclists’ educa- 
tion is either done by the police, the school, a private associa- 
tion or by all three combined ; usually a badge and certificate 
are issued (Switzerland, the Netherlands, Great Britain). 
Many tralbic accidents to children happen because they 
have no safe place to play in, especially in towns; homes 
with gardens are proportionately few and many are out of 
bounds to them anyway. Hence most children in urban 
areas depend entirely on the street, and a child absorbed by 
his game cannot be expected also to be careful of passing 
traffic. Much has been done already in most big towns to 
provide safe playgrounds. Where there are none, the police 
co-operates and closes down streets or part of these to traffic, 
which is either allowed through only at certain hours or 
banned altogether. New York and Tokio, for instance, apply 
this system. 
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Home Accidents 


The preventive measures described above are all aimed 
at traffic accidents, but as already mentioned there are other 
important but less talked-of groups of accidents, like drowning 
or the so-called “ home accidents ” 

Statistics concerning these have been given by the U.S.A., 
Great Britain, Sweden, Canada and other countries. For 
instance, Canada in the period 1941-1948 recorded the follow- 
ing accidents to children : 


Total of accidental deaths and accidental deaths in the home 





All Home 





Age accidents | accidents | Proportion 
( 0-1 256 | 243 | 94.9 
ee ) 1-4 | 544 | 310 | 57.0 
(5-14 | 657 | 137 20.9 
( 0-1 | 346 | 310 | 89.6 
1945-48 ....... 1-4 598 280 46.8 
1 5-14 | 639 | 100 | 15.6 
| 





From the monthly Bulletin of the (British) Ministry of 
Health for January 1952 we learn that: 


1) 4/5 of all fatal home accidents in England and 
Wales happen to young children under 5 (and to people over 65) 
years of age; 

2) more children under 15 die from accidents in the 
home than from any single infectious disease ; 

3) more children under 15 are killed in their homes 
than die from accidental causes elsewhere, including road 
accidents. 

This last statement especially emphasises how serious 
the problem is. The home which logically should be the 
safest place for any child to be in, proves to be one of the 
most dangerous! Fires, stoves, stairs, dangerous household 
objects and utensils, electric appliances, boiling water and 
hot food, chemicals used for cleaning, medicines, and so on, 
are all hazards threatening the child’s safety in his own 
environment. 


It is of some interest here to mention that some hazards 
differ from country to country. In Sweden there appear to 
be numerous cases of children eating cigarettes, also drowning 
5 
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—as in all Scandinavian countries with their numerous lakes— 
though since swimming lessons have become more common, 
drowning accidents have decreased. Many Dutch children 
are poisoned by paraffin-oil (used for cooking). Yugoslavia’s 
problem is caustic soda, which is sold by every village grocery 
in the country and is used to make soap; children drink it, 
thinking it is water. A great cause of accidents in the 
British home is the heating system as most homes have open 
fire-places, either gas, electric or coal; only lately have stan- 
dards been set for the building of guards to fireplaces, but it 
will take some time before these have been introduced in 
every home. 


Prevention of Home Accidents 


Measures to prevent home accidents are more difficult 
and less concrete than those for traffic accidents. But 
literature concerning this category of childhood accidents 
available to us from the U.S.A., the U.K. and several other 
countries stresses the important part parents must and can 
play in the prevention of accidents. 

An American pediatrician, Dr. Harry F. Dierricn, in a 
great many articles for child welfare publications approaches 
the subject from a mental hygiene point of view while giving 
some detailed and practical advice to parents. He says 
that one reason why accident prevention in childhood seems 
insurmountable—once one has begun to study it thoroughly 
is the impossibility to have an idea of the entire problem. 
“ Therefore, for any single child of given sex, of specified age, 
living in a stated family and situation, consider : 

) What are its abilities, interests and opportunities ? 
) To what hazards is it thereby exposed ? 

) What protection is needed ? 

4) What education is practical ? ” 


me wwe 


Indicating some measures to be taken for every child, 
he emphasises the fact that an infant should be fully protected 
by its parents and that discipline can be started at 9 to 
10 months of age. When the child is 5 (school age) protec- 
tion should be limited and education and discipline should 
have given him sufficient wisdom to face and handle most 
hazards himself. Dr. Dierricu is very emphatic about the 
parents’ responsibility and attitude in this aspect of child- 
hood education. He believes that they should be made to 
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realise that the time and energy they spend on worrying 
about “minor respiratory infections, insignificant rashes, 
normally small appetites, bowel habits and training, and 
superfluous vitamins ” should be used to think of and teach 
safe behaviour to their children, and that many mortal 
and crippling accidents could thus be prevented. He believes 
that nurses, pediatricians, social workers, general practi- 
tioners and mental hygienists carry a share of the responsibi- 
lity, as in their direct contacts with parents they can inform 
these of the dangers threatening their child and how best to 
prevent fateful accidents. Many more parents in all walks of 
life can be reached by this method than by articles, talks, etc. 

The problem of home accidents has also been tackled by 
countries like Great Britain and Sweden. In the latter, 
Parliament in the spring of 1954 took up this question and 
five M. P.s “ urged that the Government undertake a thor- 
ough study of possible measures that could be taken in order 
to support, increase and make more effective the research 
and propaganda activity concerning children’s accidents ”. 

In the summer of the same year a Committee of Co-opera- 
tion was set up, including medical experts, a number of 
national and women’s organisations interested in and con- 
cerned with this subject and “ Radda Barnen ”, member 
organisation of the I.U.C.W. Within 6 months the committee 
has succeeded in creating considerable publicity through the 
press and radio; it has also set up a travelling exhibition. 
Of special interest in this exhibition is a kitchen built in 
the same proportions as a child sees it, thus better impressing 
upon grown-ups the hazards of the child’s world. A film 
made by the Information Centre of the Swedish insurance 
companies entitled To Kill a Child is widely used in this cam- 
paign. Pamphlets and brochures are issued throughout 
the country. 

Children are being killed or crippled as a result of acci- 
dents in every part of the world. Some countries have 
already gone a long way in developing programmes, adapted 
to local conditions and needs, in order to reduce their number. 
But many more children could be saved if such programmes 
were developed, expanded and “exported ” to areas where 
little or nothing is being done. Experiences and ideas should 
and could be exchanged in order to reach a maximum of 
children, and more research done in the causes of accidents. 


a ?. 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


LW OW. 
Twenty-first Session of the Executive Committee 


This took place in Geneva, from 23 to 26 March, with Judge 
M. Ch. de Jong in the chair, and with the participation of Mrs. Gordon 
M. Morier, President of Honour. Miss K. Lenroot, director of the 
Study, was also present. 

The Study which Miss Lenroct is conducting bears on the role and 
function of the I.U.C.W. in relation, on the one hand, to the needs 
of children in the world (and those of the national organisations), 
and on the other, to the activities of other international bodies, 
public or private, concerned with children from one angle or another. 
A Committee of Experts, composed of MM. Leonard W. Mayo (United 
States), Mulock Houwer (Netherlands) and T. Arnéus (Sweden), 
hope to present the report and conclusions of the Study at the end 
of the year, on the basis of the survey and the researches carried 
out by Miss Lenroot and Miss Clemens Schr6ner. 

Miss Lenroot, until 1951 Chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
has been Consultant to the Child Welfare League of America, member 
organisation of the Union. For many years she was a member of 
the Council of the American International Institute for Protection 
of Childhood and a member of the Executive Board and Programme 
Committee of UNICEF. 

Miss Clemens Schréner, of Dutch nationality, is a doctor of 
laws. After having held the post of Inspector of Police for Minors 
at Rotterdam, she specialised in social psychiatry and is now attached 
to the Netherlands Institute of Preventive Medicine at Leyden. 

Miss Lenroot informed the Executive Committee of her plan of 
work, which comprises a visit to the largest possible number of 
member organisations. 

The Executive Committee approved the programme established 
by the Secretariat for the celebration of World Children’s Day, which 
will be held this year on 3 October. The central theme will be Art I 
of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child: The CHILD must 
be protected beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed. 

The Executive Committee discussed the resolution passed by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, and noted with approval 
the possibilities for close co-operation with UnicEF which was charged, 
in liaison with UNrEsco, with the implementation of this resolution. 

As regards relief activities, the Executive noted with great 
satisfaction that much headway had been made in Korea by the 
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Save the Children Fund (London), which started its work in that area 
nearly three years ago. Various member organisations of the Union 
have contributed or are still participating in this action. 

The Committee was also happy to learn that Rddda Barnen 
(Stockholm) as well as presenting funds and clothing, had sent a 
Swedish nurse to join the SCF team working in Pusan, which up 
to now has been composed of British and Australian members. In 
addition, Canada has presented a complete X-rays equipment, a 
station truck, etc. The Save the Children Federation (New York) 
is also developing a special action featuring community work in 
the villages (from its base in Seoul). 

The situation of the children of refugees in Viet-Nam was also 
discussed. 

The Executive Committee examined the implementation of the 
findings of the World Child Welfare Congress—the full Proceedings 
of which have just been published—and laid down some guiding 
rules for the implementation of the resolution relative to raising 
the standard of parental care. Due consideration will be given 
to the prevailing conditions in the different regions, as the object 
is to obtain practical results. 

A report was made to the Committee showing that great stimulus 
to child welfare had been promoted in Asia through the International 
Study Conference convened by the Union in Bombay in 1952. This 
is due in large measure to the activities of the Union’s Field Consul- 
tant, Mr. V. M. Kulkarni. The developmental work in this area has 
been made possible through a generous grant from the New York 
Fund for Children, presided over by Mrs. David M. Levy. The 
Committee gave its approval to calling a meeting of the IUCW 
Advisory Committee for Asian Countries, as well as to the project 
of holding another international conference in Asia. 

A large number of children and adolescents among the refugees 
are still in great straights and this subject was again discussed by 
the Committee. While recognising that much had already been 
done for large numbers of them, the Committee urged that further 
steps be taken, both nationally and internationally, so that these 
young people may be assured of rights that every human being is 
entitled to. 

The question of the prevention of accidents to children was inscribed 
on the programme of work of the Union following a proposal put for- 
ward by Rddda Barnen, which has already begun to takle this prob- 
lem in Sweden and is joining in a national campaign of prevention }. 

Professor Marotta, Director of the Public Health Institute in 
Rome and President of the Italian Association for Child Welfare, 
has accepted the invitation to fill the vacant seat on the Commitiee. 

The Committee endorsed the appointment of Mrs. L. Kaufmann 
as the J.U.C.W. representative at the United Nations. She succeeds 
Miss Mary A. Dingman who relinquished this function which she has 
fulfilled with distinction since 1948; her outstanding services assure 
her of the lasting gratitude of the Union. 

Mrs. Kaufmann (then Miss Frankenstein) Ph.D., was Assistant 
Head of the Research Department at the Secretariat of the Union, 
in Geneva, for six years until the end of October last, when she 
married Professor Fritz Kaufmann of the Uriversity of Buffalo. Her 


1 See p. 78 of this issue. 
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functions at the Secretariat included the study of the documentary 
material of the United Nations, its specialised agencies and UNICEF 
on matters pertaining to children. She represented the Union at 
various international meetings. Her experience and her qualifications 
are therefore an excellent preparation for carrying out her new task. 
The date of the next session of the Executive Committee has not 
yet been fixed. It will take place as soon as the Committee of Experts 
is in a position to submit its report on the Study mentioned above. 


WORLD CHILDREN’S DAY 1955 


IUCW Message 


For the third year in succession the International Union for 
Child Welfare—with headquarters in Geneva and a membership in 
40 countries—invites all those who have the welfare of the young 
generation at heart to celebrate World Children’s Day on the first 
Monday in October, that is to say, the 3rd. 

This year the central theme will be: 


The duty to protect the child regardless of all considerations 
of race, nationality or creed, 


in conformity with Article I of the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child, commonly called “ Declaration of Geneva ”. 

It is understandable that we may be drawn to certain groups 
by natural affinities and sympathies and more inclined to give them 
first place in our care and affections. But these impulses of the heart, 
which may be collective as well as individual, must broaden into a 
more general feeling of fraternal solidarity, enlarging men’s minds 
and creating common thought and action, so that all children may 
be protected against discrimination due to race, nationality or creed. 

Progress has already been made in this field, but must be further 
extended and consolidated. 

World Children’s Day 1955 is a reminder to each one of this 
solemn duty, the observance of which within the nation and between 
nations dignifies individuals and peoples alike. 


UNITED NATIONS 
Social Commission 


The Social Commission held its Tenth Session at the UN Head- 
quarters from 2-20 May 1955. It had before it a number of sub- 
stantial and very informative reports, such as the reports on Inter- 
national Definition and Measurement of Standards of Living (E/CN.5/ 
302) ; Principles of Community Development (E/CN.5/303) ; Training 
of Welfare Personnel (E/CN.5/304, 305 and 306); Financing of 
Housing and Community Improvement Programmes (E/CN.5/307) 
and the International Survey of Programmes of Social Development 
(E/CN.5/301). In addition there was to be discussed the report on 
the Progress Made by the- United Nations in the Field of Social 
Welfare during the period 1 January 1953 to 31 December 1954, and 
Proposals for the Programme of Work 1955 to 1957 (E/CN.5/308). 
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There was not one single topic on the agenda of the Social 
Commission which had no bearing on child welfare. It would be 
quite futile to try and grade these items according to their more or 
less direct influence on or importance for the well-being of children. 
Take, for instance, “ Financing of Housing”. That sounds more like 
an economic than a child welfare problem, but it does so no longer 
after you have learned from the report on this subject that “it has 
been roughly estimated that in the less industrialised countries as 
many as 150 million families lack adequate homes and sanitary 
physical surroundings... In the economically advanced countries 
the housing deficit was estimated to have reached 30 million units.” 

While, thus, the welfare of the child and the family unit to 
which he belongs was, for all practical purposes, under discussion 
from 2-22 May, it was specially highlighted when Chapter V (Social 
Services) of the report on Progress Made by the United Nations 
in the Field of Social Welfare and Proposals for the Programme 
of Work were examined. In accordance with the priorities established 
by the Social Commission and the Economic and Social Council, 
major attention was given during the period under review to family 
and child welfare. As the report points out, consistent efforts were 
made to stress the family as the essential unit within which preventive 
and protective measures for the welfare of children must be centred. 
This broad approach is reflected in the technical assistance rendered 
to Governments in this field, and the report stresses that close co- 
operation with Unicer and the specialised agencies was instrumental 
in bringing about concerted action towards meeting the needs of 
families and children in rural and urban communities in less advanced 
countries. Assessments of services for children were carried out 
by such co-operation at the request of the Governments concerned 
in Burma, El Salvador and Syria. In addition the Bureau of Social 
Affairs has prepared a series of more specialised studies, dealing 
with Adoption of Children 1, The Care of Children in Institutions, 
Day Care of Children and Home Help Services ?, the results of 
which it proposed to utilise in discussions within the inter-agency 
Working Group on Long-Range Activities for Children regarding 
future concerted action in this field. The Bureau of Social Affairs 
also proposed to undertake, in co-operation with Unicer and the 
interested specialised agencies, further assessments of child welfare 
services in countries in the Far East, Latin America and the Middle 
East. In connection with these proposed projects on child welfare 
the representative of the Commission on the Status of Women 
expressed this Commission’s interest in measures for the protection 
of mother and child, with particular reference to the working mother. 
In the discussion the representative of the Secretary General called 
attention to the desire of the Social Commission to encourage the 
development and extension of special services for mothers and children 
as an integral part of broad social welfare measures to strengthen 


1 $t/SOA/17. - The material for this study was assembled by 
the International Union for Child Welfare at the request of the 
United Nations. 

2 This study was undertaken with the co-operation of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 
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family life, including those for the maintenance of a vital minimum 
of family income. Asa result of this discussion the above mentioned 
proposal was supplemented by the addition of the following phrase : 
“and to prepare a report for the Eleventh Session of the Commission 
on the welfare and protection of the family and particularly mothers 
and children ”. During this discussion a number of representatives 
expressed the view that the Commission on the Status of Women 
should be permitted to consider this matter whenever it sees fit and 
that the inclusion of this item on the work programme of the Social 
Commission should not preclude its consideration by another com- 
petent Commission. 

In connection with the Secretary General’s intention to suspend 
the publication of future editions of the Biennial Report on Family, 
Child and Youth Welfare, the Commission agreed on the importance 
of maintaining a reporting system for new developments in these 
fields. Governments should continue to provide the Secretariat 
with such information as it is essential for the formulation of policies 
and standards, for advice to Governments as well as for the prepara- 
tion of over-all surveys and studies. 

In Chapter VI (Social Defence) of the Progress Report special 
reference is made to the problems, and quite particularly to the 
prevention, of juvenile delinquency. During 1953-54 a series of 
regional comparative surveys on this subject were published, and 
consultative groups on social defence, convened in Latin America, 
the Middle East, Europe and the Far East, discussed among other 
subjects also juvenile delinquency. Among the projects which the 
Social Commission approved in the field of Social Defence was the 
proposal to submit a special report on the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency to the First Congress of the U.N. for the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, scheduled to be held in Geneva 
from 22 August to 3 September 1955. A survey and evaluation of 
preventive measures in the field of juvenile delinquency in European 
countries is being prepared by the Institute for the Study and 
Treatment of Delinquency (United Kingdom) and will also be sub- 
mitted to the World Congress. 

The Commission had not more than a preliminary discussion on 
the International Survey of Programmes of Social Development which 
had been prepared by the Bureau of Social Affairs in co-operation 
with the ILO, FAO, UNesco and WHO. This survey covers mainly 
national governmental action and mentions the activities of non- 
governmental organisations only if Governments carry out their 
social programmes through subsidies and other arrangements with 
these bodies. Child welfare programmes are involved in almost 
every group of social development programmes; they are given 
special consideration in connection with health, nutrition, education, 
social security, social protection and rehabilitation. Some repre- 
sentatives criticised this report because they thought it failed to do 
justice to certain regions or programmes on which no, or not sufficient, 
information is given, but the majority praised the document for its 
wealth of information and wished it to be given wide publicity. 
Since it reached many members of the Commission not early enough 
to allow them to study it thoroughly, the Commission confined 
itself to a preliminary examination of the Survey and requested 
the Secretary General “ to transmit the Survey to member States for 
observation, in order that at a later stage the Survey, together with 
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such comments as may be received, may be considered by the appro- 
priate on pa of the United Nations.” 

The Commission was chaired by Mr. Kaaren Salvesen, the repre- 
sentative of Norway. Representatives of 32 non-governmental organ- 
isations (among them the [UCW) took part in the sessions as 
observers. Consultation and co-operation of NGOs with the U.N. 
Secretariat and the specialised agencies seems to be on the increase. 
This becomes evident from the reports prepared by the Secretariat 
which contain numerous references to the contributions of NGOs 
to U.N. studies and projects, from the invitation to NGO repre- 
sentatives to informa! meetings with members of the U.N. Bureau of 
Social Affairs, previous to this year’s sessions of the Social Commission, 
and lastly from the contributions by NGOs to the deliberations of 
the Commission, made as written statements or oral interventions. 
They were much more substantial than merely promises of continu- 
ing support of the United Nations and the specialised agencies ; 
a good many NGOs, being experts on certain questions on the agenda 
of the Commission, were able to offer constructive criticism and 
suggestions for further action. 

L. K.-F. 


Human Rights Commission 


The agenda of the Eleventh Session, held in Geneva from 5 to 
29 April 1955, was again a very heavy one, and for lack of the time 
a number of items were held over, among others, the draft declaration 
of the rights of the child elaborated by the United Nations. 

Some that were discussed had a bearing on children, for instance, 
the campaign against discriminatory measures, protection of 
minorities, respect of the right of peoples to self-determination, etc. 

There was also a full discussion on the Yearbook on Human 
Rights, especially the new sections to be included in the 1955 and 
1956 issues. The resolution adopted on this subject states that the 
Yearbook for 1956 shall include a section containing statements 
furnished by governments concerning the right set forth in Article 
25, paragraph 2, of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
i.e., “ Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and 
assistance. All children, whether born in or out of wedlock, shall 
enjoy the same social protection. ” 

Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary General, attended the 
Session on behalf of the T.U.C.W. 

v 


Status of Women 


The Status of Women Commission, which convened in New 
York from 14 March to 1 April 1955, adopted a draft International 
Convention under which a woman would not lose her nationality 
on marrying a man of another nationality or on separating from him. 

The Commission also recommended that Member States of the 
United Nations initiate all necessary steps to assure equality of 
rights and duties between both parents in regard to their children. 
As a basis for cae | ty this question the Secretary General had 
submitted a document (E/CN.6/230/Rev.1), giving an analysis of 
the legislation of 43 peti bo from the point of view of the relations 
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between parents and legitimate children, and between parents and 
children born out of wedlock. 

The Commission further concerned itself with equality of 
economic rights, noted the progress accomplished in the field of 
equality of political rights, and requested Unesco to intensify its 
campaign against illiteracy, which would enable more women to 
receive education. 





The Eradication of Discrimination 


The United Nations convened in Geneva, from 31 March to 
April 1955, a Conference in which 97 organisations concerned in 
the elimination of prejudice and discrimination took part. The 
I.U.C.W. was represented by one of its Presidents of Honour, 
Mrs. Gordon Morier, two members of its Executive, Mme Branka 
Savié and Mr. Eurico Serra, and its Secretary General, M. Georges 
Thélin. 

The Conference unanimously elected as President M. Vincent 
Auriol, President of the World Veterans Federation; Mr. Ralph 
Bunche represented the Secretary General of the U.N 

The purpose of the meeting was to exchange views concerning 
the most effective means of combating discrimination, to co-ordinate 
endeavours in this work, and to consider the possibility of establish- 
ing common objectives and programmes. It is clear that all the 
organisations represented condemned discrimination, which creates 
international tensions and is a danger to peace, but since not all 
of them have the fight against discrimination as the central object 
of their programme, it was difficult for the Conference to establish 
a common plan of work, especially as their means of action varied 
according to their own aims and other factors. 

The Conference passed three resolutions. In the first the NGOs 
solemnly confirmed their attachment to the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms proclaimed by the Charter of the United 
Nations and defined by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
for each human being “ without distinction of race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status, ” 

believing that discrimination is unjust and, particularly in 
relation to the race problem, is void of any scientific basis, and that 
it creates dangerous national and international tensions and may 
endanger peace; and 

condemned all discriminatory practices which are contrary to 
these principles, whatever form they assume and in whatever country 
or territory they exist. 


They resolved : 


a) to give an example by their conduct and to oppose any 
discrimination in their own ranks; 


b) to exert, separately and jointly, increasing efforts, both on 
the national and international levels, to enlighten opinion, denounce 
and combat discriminatory practices, particularly those which have 
an organised character and those which, amounting even to bodily 
persecution, imperil the life, liberty and dignity of man. 
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They recommended : 
at the national level 


a) the adoption of legal provisions assuring the respect of 
human rights without discrimination ; 

b) the establishment of recourse, individual and collective, to 
national bodies ; 


at the international level 


a) the adoption by the community of nations of conventions 
of a comprehensive character, such as the Covenants on Human 
Rights, or Conventions relating to particular and clearly defined 
subjects ; 

b) the establishment of recourse, individual and collective, to 
international bodies. 


The Conference also pointed out that prejudice is largely the 
origin of discriminatory practices. Its elimination is a long-term 
task and requires continual education, first of the child and then 
of the adult. 

Education at all levels, public information by all the modern 
means available to it, play a predominant role in the evolution of mind 
and custom. The Non-Governmental Organisations therefore call 
upon all parents and educators, all those who share in the formation 
of public opinion, upon labour and professional organisations, upon 
groups and individuals ~vho have moral or spiritual responsibilities, 
to teach and promote respect for the rights and freedoms of others. 

The second resolution was mainly concerned with sex discrimina- 
tion, and the third, considering that ignorance is often the cause of 
prejudice leading to discriminatory practices, and recognising that 
education, in educational institutions, in the family and elsewhere, 
and scientific study and research, including work in the psychological 
and social fields, are indispensable weapons for combating these 
most serious obstacles to international understanding and co- 
operation, urged the United Nations and its specialised agencies to 
devote special attention to the education of children, youth and 
adults, and in this connection to make full use ef the competent non- 
governmental organisations. It also urged governments and non- 
governmental organisations to give their full co-operation in the 
study of discrimination in education now being carried out by the 
Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities in collaboration with UNEsco, aud in the study undertaken 
by the International Labour Organisation on discrimination in 
employment, and to aid these bodies in the other studies which they 
propose to carry out. Finally, it urged governments and non- 
governmental organisations to make and encourage the full use of 
all relevant publications and other forms of assistance for combating 
prejudice and discrimination which the United Nations and specialised 
agencies can offer them. 

Mrs. Morier informed the Conference that the central topic 
of the next World Children’s Day (3 October 1955) would be Article I 
of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, which reads as follows : 
“The Child must be protected beyond and above all considerations 
of race, nationality or creed.” She invited all the organisations 
present to associate themselves in this celebration. 
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Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 


At the Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations interested 
in the Handicapped, which met in New York on 24 March at the seat 
of the United Nations, Miss Julia Henderson, Director of the Bureau 
of Social Affairs of the United Nations, reported on the work of-the 
Social Commission in the field of the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 

The resources available to the United Nations for that particular 
programme will be devoted mainly to assistance to governments : 


a) in countries which are in the process of developing more 
comprehensive services for the handicapped ; 

b) in the less developed countries to initiate basic services 
for the handicapped as part of a general programme of health, educa- 
tion and welfare. 


Emphasis will be placed on advisory missions, the training of 
teaching personnel and the establishment of demonstration centres. 
Whereas formerly however, this kind of assistance was limited to 
special groups of disabled persons, in future it will be extended to 
services for all groups of handicapped persons, including the mentally 
handicapped. 

Miss Henderson stated that in no other field of activities has 
the United Nations enjoyed more active and vital co-operation with 
the non-governmental organisations. This question was, in fact, 
one of the main items on the agenda of the meeting. 


Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations Interested 
in Migration 


The Fifth Conference of NGOs Interested in Migration was held, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Lawrence A. Moyse (World’s Alliance 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations), at the United Nations 
Headquarters from 2-6 May 1955. Convened under the co-sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations and the International Labour Office, it 
considered mainly the questions which were selected, in 1953, by 
the Fourth Conference of NGOs Interested in Migration for further 
study, namely : implementation of general principles concerning the 
protection of migrants; laws and practices on the admissibility of 
migrants; simplification of administrative formalities and reduc- 
tion of costs for migrants; minimum standards of protection of 
migrants during the journey ; and so on. Studies on these items had 
been carried out by working parties and ad hoc committees which 
submitted their reports to this year’s Conference. These papers, 
together with a note prepared by the Secretary General of the U.N. 
concerning Social Welfare Services provided to Migrants by NGOs, 
contain much useful information. 

Approximately one-third of the 65 NGOs which participated 
in the Conference are agencies which have specialised in work for 
migrants or refugees. The others include the care of migrants 
within the framework of their wider activities or have to deal with 
their problems from time to time. The participation of representatives 
of the U.N. and its specialised agencies (ILO, WHO, UnEsco), of 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the Inter-govern- 
mental Committee for European Migration, the Organisation of 
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American States and of many Governments and Governmental 
agencies added to the competence of the Conference. The I.U.C.W. 
was represented by Mrs. L. Kaufmann-Frankenstein. 


Its findings and decisions were summarised in a General State- 
ment and 18 Resolutions the majority of which were closely related 
to the above mentioned topics. In addition the Conference passed 
a Resolution concerning Repatriation under Pressure and one on 
Maintenance Obligations Abroad }. 

Other Resolutions stressed the need for a survey of inter- 
country social services, for studies of current migration problems 
and for more effective co-operation in governmental, inter-govern- 
mental and non-governmental programmes on behalf of migrants. 

The Conference also revised its organisational structure and 
appointed the new Liaison Committee with Mr. James J. Norris 
(National Catholic Welfare Conference) as President. M. Georges 
Thélin, Secretary General of the I.U.C.W., was reappointed as a 
member of the Committee and will serve as Assistant Treasurer. 


Aid to Refugees 


The Executive Committee of the United Nations Refugee Fund 
(UNREF), which replaces the former Advisory Committee of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees, held its first session in Geneva 
from 9 to 14 May 1955. 

Naturally, it had to deal with a number of organisational 
matters. The main questions were examination of the report by 
Mr. Hambro on the Chinese Refugees in Hongkong (150,000 since 
1949), and in particular the plan of operations for the current year. 
It was decided that the overall programme should have as its principal 
aim the reduction of the number of refugees living in camps. For 
each project there should be reasonable supporting contributions 
within the country where it is to be carried out ; every project should 
be completed within the year and should not involve establishment 
of administrative machinery that might perpetuate itself; the 
order of priority will be agreed with the governments concerned. 

The Committee approved a series of projects to be executed 
in various countries, several of which will be financed thanks to the 
proceeds of a collection made in the Netherlands which had yielded 
$933,700. Some of these projects will facilitate housing, others 
will enable refugees to receive vocational training or to complete 
studies already begun, others again will provide assistance in very 
difficult cases. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC CHILD BUREAU 


Development of an International Sense in the Child 


By taking this as the central theme of its Fifth Congress, the 
International Catholic Child Bureau felt that it was addressing itself 
to one of the most pressing problems of the day—peace. Stripping 

1 See page 73 of present issue and International Child Welfare 
Review, Vol. VI, 1952, No. 5-6, p. 295. 
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it of all sentimentality, the Congress approached the topic from the 
angle of modern psychological thinking and took very concrete 
standpoints. The fact that Mgr. Zocusy, entrusted with the main 
paper on the theological basis of the international training of the 
child, belongs to the Greek Catholic Church, helped to put the 
debates on a broad basis, to which Christians of all denominations 
could subscribe. After having shown the place of the child in the 
concepts and liturgy of his Church, which treats him from his birth 
as a person, he emphasised that as Christ died for us all, the true 
Christian must love all whom God loves; if he excepts any group 
of individuals or even one single person, he is not truly a 
Christian. 

The other two lectures presented in plenary session were given 
by Sig. VERONESE, Lawyer (Italy), and Prof. OUELLET (USA). 
Sig. VERONESE, who was charged with the general introduction to 
the work of the Congress, defined the international sense as, in the 
first place, man’s awareness that he belongs to mankind. To live 
in accordance with the international sense means to pool the common 
heritage of man—civilisation-—to promote mutual understanding, 
to respect the universal value of justice and to acknowledge its 
source, which is God himself. It is man, in his role as an individual, 
who is called upon to bring about this peaceful revolution in the midst 
of society ; the education of man the individual is basic to the educa- 
tion of man the social being. 

Sig. VERONESE believed that re-educating adults along these 
lines was the most difficult task. The young generation, disorientated, 
are searching for a new ideal. It is they who will be the parents 
and educators of to-morrow; they must therefore become aware 
of how this problem of nurturing an international sense in children is 
posed. Children have the advantage of being free of all prejudice, 
but they will not get from the general run of adults any clear directives 
or be set a good example of a living international brotherhood. 

Pror. OUELLET, delegated to speak on the psychological founda- 
tions of the international sense, began by remarking that modern 
psychology concentrated on a study of man’s behaviour patterns 
and his concrete activities, and was rather in danger of losing sight 
of the essence of the subject, namely, the nature of man. Of course, 
the lines of the development of man’s nature and the unfolding of 
his potentialities have not been the same everywhere and at all times. 
However, concentration on an analysis of these differences will rot 
get us far; a more rewarding approach is to consider man in his 
universal aspects. 

The great merit of psychology, continued the speaker, is to have 
brought out the importance of the child as an individual, which has 
compelled a reassessment of the methods of education. 

After having described the principal stages of the child’s develop- 
ment, Prof. OUELLET thought that it is about the beginning of the 
second year that he begins to notice differences in language and 
different races, on condition, of course, that he finds himself in 
contact with persons of other races and languages. Although the 
small child automatically responds in the language of the person 
who is talking to him, he begins to make social distinctions. It is 
just because of this automatic reaction that the speaker wished that 
the teaching of languages should begin very much earlier, already 
in the pre-school period. Finally, Prof. OQUELLET emphasised. that 
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what the parents say and do has the highest importance in the 
formation of the attitude of children towards their fellows. 
Seven Committees were charged with discussing respectively : 


the teaching of an international sense from the angle of— 
pre-school education, 
the family, 
the school, 
children’s movements, 
religious teaching and education of the missionary sense, 
children’s publications, 
audio-visual aids, and 
medico-social and child guidance aspects. 


The last Committee dealt with the problem of migration and 
that of children of mixed blood and, lastly, mental health from the 
point of view of the prevention of ostracism, intolerance, revenge and 
aggression in relation to members of other countries and races. 

It is not possible to enter here into the details of the findings and 
recommendations presented by each of these committees ; they will 
be published in Enfance dans le monde, the excellent journal of the 
I.C.C.B. In his very able summing up, Abbé Pinan drew a com- 
parison with the City of Venice, with its tortuous alleys, its canals 
delimiting each island, but also the innumerable bridges that link 
islet to islet. In all of them certain constants appear, stressing the 
gravity of the problem and the fact that scarcely anything has been 
done yet, even when the representatives of countries with a Christian 
tradition come together for discussion and, furthermore, that the 
creation of a certain atmosphere round the child is much more effective 
than any formal lessons. 

The inauguration and closing ceremonies, honoured by the 
presence of His Eminence the Cardinal Ronealli, Patriarch of Venice, 
were held in the Doges’ Palace; those of the working sessions in the 
calm and beautiful framework of the Cini Foundation, the ancient 
Benedictine monastery of the Island of St. George. Twenty-seven 
countries were represented, the largest delegations coming from 
Germany, Austria, France and Italy, as well as some 30 international 
Catholic or lay organisations, UNrEsco, and the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary General, 
represented the I.U.C.W. ‘ 











National Child Welfare Movement 


BURMA 


Children’s Welfare League Created 


The objects of the Union of Burma Children’s Welfare League 
are : 


1) to arouse and foster greater public interest in child welfare 
by stressing the fact that a nation’s future depends on its children ; 

2) to undertake, organise and develop the scientific study of 
the needs and problems of children with a view to determine suitable 
methods of solution, primarily through preventive measures ; 

3) to study and recommend the minimum standards of service 
needed for the care and protection of children in institutions and 
agencies, and to advise on the systematic improvement of existing 
welfare facilities ; 

4) to foster the co-operation of citizens and all agencies, 
voluntary and governmental, for a concerted effort to meet children’s 
needs and to solve their problems ; 

5) to provide a forum for the exchange of views on children’s 
welfare through discussion, study groups, audio-visual presentations, 
exhibitions, training classes, seminars and conferences ; 

6) to promote research projects, and to disseminate knowledge 
and information to the public ; 

7) to review the existing laws relating to children, and to work 
for amendments and for enactment of new laws whenever necessary ; 

8) to co-operate with all children’s agencies, voluntary or 
governmental, and to affiliate with national and international organi- 
sations working for the welfare of children, and 

9) to do all such things as are incidental or conducive to the 
attainment of the above aims and objects. 


The President of the League is The Hon. Sao Shwe Thaike, 
and the Secretary, U Ko Ko 


CANADA 


Family Allowances for Newly Landed Immigrants 


Atits meeting of 8 February 1955, the Canadian Welfare Council’s 
Committee on the Welfare of Immigrants passed a resolution urging 
that the Family Allowances Act should be amended to provide 
allocations for the children of new immigrants as soon as possible 
after their arrival. 

The Sub-Committee, in setting forth the reasons, pointed out 
that if this provision is desirable for Canadian children up to 16 years 
of age, with a view to encouraging parents to provide more adequately 
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for the welfare of their children, to strengthen the unity of the 
family and to promote regular school attendance up to 16 years, it 
would seem to be equally “desirable for New Canadian children, who 
it is hoped will one day become good citizens. Foreign parents 
who have just arrived have at least as much need of this aid as 
Canadian parents, and it is particularly important for the good 
adjustment of their children that they should attend the schools 
as long as possible. At present, the allowances are granted only 
after one year. But it is precisely the first few months that are the 
hardest for the newly arrived immigrants both from the material 
and the moral points of view. In addition, the rapidity with which 
the immigrant can adjust to Canadian ways and ideals is influenced 
strongly by the impression he receives as to whether he is accepted 
by Canadians ; to make these grants available would be a clear 
sign that they were welcomed. 


DENMARK 


Tenth Anniversary 


Red Barnet, the Danish member of the I.U.C.W., celebrated 
its tenth anniversary on 21 May 1955 with a special ceremony in 
the Danish Parliament, a commemorative service in Copenhagen 
Cathedral and a luncheon at the Town Hall at which Queen Ingrid 
presided. The Annual General Meeting was held on the same day. 

Judge de Jong, Chairman of the Executive Committee, brought 
a message of good wishes and congratulations from the Union, two 
of whose Vice-Chairmen were also present at the ceremonies: 
Mrs. Levinson, President of the Swedish Rddda Barnen, and Brigadier 
Boyce, General Secretary of the Save the Children Fund (London). 

Judge de Jong recalled that the Union’s relations with Denmark 
had been very active before the second World War; it therefore 
welcomed with much satisfaction the creation of Red Barnet on 
14 March 1945 and its affiliation shortly afterwards. 

The first task Red Barnet set itself was to bring relief to the 
children who had suffered in the war. It was one of the channels 
through which the generosity of the Danish people manifested 
itself in regard to the children of Europe ; to-day it is for the children 
of Korea. 

In recent years, Red Barnet has been giving special attention to 
projects for Danish children (holiday homes, reception centres, 
child guidance clinics, temporary day nurseries in rural areas), 
also for the children of Greenland. 


INDIA 


The New Children’s Bureau 


The Children’s Bureau was set up by the Indian Council for 
Child Welfare, an affiliate of the International Union for Child 
Welfare, with the help of a grant received from the Central Social 
Welfare Board, India. 
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The Bureau has been functioning with a full-time Director since 
16 August 1954, and has gradually developed its programme, giving 
priority to the following activities : 


1. To serve as a Central Bureau of Information on all matters 
relating to child welfare. 


2. To prepare an All-India Directory of Child Welfare Agencies 
and Services. 


3. To conduct research into children’s literature. 
4. To build up international contacts. 


Requests for information have been numerous and covered 
many aspects of child welfare. 

The Children’s Bureau has also welcomed all visitors from 
various parts of India and from abroad and supplied them with 
whatever information they required about the child welfare movement 
in India. 

The Bureau is developing a Reference Library on Child Welfare. 
The Library has at present a good collection of books and a large 
number of pamphlets, as well as reports on child welfare agencies in 
India. The Library is at the disposal not only of the Bureau but of 
all child welfare workers and organisations in the country. 

The Bureau has a reading corner for visitors and provides them 
with a large range of magazines and bulletins in Hindi and English, 
published both in India and abroad. 

An All-India Directory is being compiled of Child Welfare 
Agencies and Services. Over 2,500 questionnaires have so far been 
despatched, in this connection, to the various child caring agencies. 
Since it is the aim of the Bureau to include in the Directory each and 
every existing child welfare agency in the country, efforts are being 
made to have information about as many agencies and services as 
possible from all the States of India. 

The Bureau is taking the necessary steps to collect lists of 
children’s books and the names of literary agencies, with a view to 
undertaking surveys of existing literature for children in Hindi and 
other regional languages in the near future. 

As an important Division of the Indian Council for Child Welfare, 
the Children’s Bureau has been inviting post graduate students at 
the Universities, Training Colleges, Schools of Social Work and 
Social Sciences, to undertake research on topics of significance in the 
field of child welfare in India and giving possible help and guidance 
to them. 


MALAYA 


The Malayan Council for Child Welfare 


Like the Burma League, this Council was also brought into 
existence in 1954, and immediately made contact with the I.U.C.W. 
It is presided over by Sir Charles Mathew, the Vice-President is 
Dr. Ismail bin Abdul Rahman, and the Hon. Secretary is Miss 
J. C. Rickword. 

Its objects, largely inspired by those of the I.U.C.W., is to make 
known and encourage the universal acceptance of the principles 
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embodied in the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, and to 
contribute to the moral and physical development of the child. 
And for those purposes : 


1) to investigate and assess the conditions and needs of the 
child and the facilities which already exist for its welfare ; 


2) to suggest standards for the care and protection of the 
child, and to undertake, stimulate and encourage measures and when 
occasion demands to do direct work for its welfare ; 


3) to advise and make recommendations to the Government or 
Government Departments. and other organisations on matters 
concerned with the welfare of the child; 

4) to co-ordinate the activities of existing organisations in the 
field of child welfare, and 

5) to co-operate and wherever desirable to affiliate with other 
organisations devoted to similar objects as the Council. 


The first task of the Council is to collect information from the 
whole of the Federation as to the existing facilities for child welfare 
and also to find out what are the greatest needs not being met at 
present. 


NETHERLANDS 


Reorganisation of Child Welfare 1 


Under a Royal Decree of 15 April 1955, the Board for the 
Control and Assistance of Educational and Correctional Institutions 
was dissolved and replaced by an Advisory Committee on Child 
Welfare. This operation reveals, significantly, how thinking has 
changed in this field in the course of the years. 

The creation of the Board dates from 1903, preceding by only 
a short time the Child Welfare Acts of 1905 which extended its 
powers. The Board, under the Ministry of Justice, was responsible 
for— 


supervising State institutions, as well as those of voluntary 
agencies, and foster home placement ; 


assisting the Ministry by reporting on any situations which 
came to light in the course of the tours of its inspectors, and by 
studying questions of re-education ; 


giving advisory opinions to the Ministry on the implementation 
of the Child Welfare Acts and the running of children’s institutions. 

But the Board’s terms of reference ceased to correspond to condi- 
tions after the war and it had gradually become ineffective. 


Although the Board was not very well known in the country, 
even among child welfare workers, since its reports were never 
published, its dissolution did not pass unnoticed, as a great many 
outstanding persons had given much voluntary service to its work. 


1 From Tijdschrift voor Maatschappelijk Werk, Alphen a/d 
Rijn, No. 9, 4 May 1955, p. 145. 
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It was known, however, that it had been very active in getting the 
Child Welfare Act of 1947 passed. 

The new Advisory Committee’s mandate is more in keeping 
with modern requirements. Among its members are many friends 
and co-workers of the I.U.C.W., namely, Judge M. Ch. de Jong, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and three members of its 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People: Miss J. C. Hudig, and MM. J. H. J. 
Schouten and D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Today... and Tomorrow 


This is the title of the general report just issued by the Com- 
mittee on Functions and Program which has made what is described 
as an intensive review of the Child Welfare League, one of the two 
American members of the 1I.U.C.W. 

The officers of the League considered that the years since its 
creation in 1920 had had a profound impact upon family life, the 
children and the agencies which serve them. Many of the larger 
evils of those not so distant days—high maternal mortality, “ baby 
farming ”, large orphanages, long working hours for children—have 
lost much of their importance; but problems, like the number of 
children not living with both parents although both are alive, are 
still present, or have come to the fore. New knowledge and skills 
in the field of child development, social work, psychiatry, medicine, 
education and public administration; the development of social 
insurance, the growth of other agencies, have brought about many 
changes for the better. 

The Committee and its Chief Consultant, Miss Katherine F. 
Lenroot—now engaged in a somewhat similar study of the I.U.C.W. 
(see page 88)—sought the answer to two main questions: 1) What 
are the major values in the Leagut:’s present program ? and 2) How 
can the League’s program be strengthened ? Information was sought 
from member agencies, national agencies and various specialists by 
way of questionnaires, interviews, group meetings and regional 
conferences. 

The League’s original aim was to promote better understanding 
of child welfare problems, to formulate standards and improve 
methods in all forms of service to children, to provide information 
on sound child welfare practice, to report currently on successful 
efforts in any part of the field and to develop inter-agency service. 

In December 1954 the League had 233 member agencies, 191 
voluntary and 42 public. 

Since its inception, accreditization has been the League’s major 
tool in helping to raise standards of child care throughout the nation. 
To the degree that League standards have been kept up to date and 
have reflected the best in present-day knowledge and _ practice, 
League membership has carried prestige throughout the nation. 
Conversely, the League has derived strength and capacity for leader- 
ship from the caliber of its member agencies. 

The League’s program has evolved over the years into a wide 
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variety of service to the nation’s child-caring agencies, both public 
and voluntary, and participation in national and international efforts 
in behalf of children. The League’s field staff consults with member 
agencies in their own communities. Members also receive personal 
consultation service and a variety of publications, information service, 
and publicity materials. Regional conferences are regularly held 
in various parts of the United States; institutes and in-service 
training programs are developed in cooperation with agencies, schools 
of social work, and universities. Child centered surveys of com- 
munities or individual child care agencies are conducted by the 
League’s staff and special consultants. Through the League’s inter- 
agency service, member agencies in different parts of the country 
cooperate in caring for children when the need arises. 

Two decades after its founding, in 1940, the League re-evaluated 
its activities and mapped out a new program for that day. Now, 
fourteen years later, a much more searching and comprehensive 
study has been undertaken. 


Some of the main conclusions of the study were : 

that League membership should continue to be open to a broad 
range of agencies giving service to children, provided they meet 
League requirements and the League is able to serve them; 

that high priority should be given to strengthening the service 
to member agencies and others of the same type who may join; 

that, as at present, to become a League member an agency must 
meet minimum requirements; and that in additional to original 
membership studies periodic evaluations of each agency’s program 
and continuing eligibility for membership should be made at least 
every five years; 

that development of standards and guides should be given high 
priority. In addition the League should develop a clear official 
statement of policies to guide all child welfare services in developing 
the child’s personality, conserving family life, strengthening parent- 
child and community relations ; 

that minimum standards for League membership should be 
revised in the light of these standards, guides, and policies ; 

that sustained field service should be insured to every member 
agency and that League publications and public information materail 
should be expanded and improved ; 

that increased participation by lay people, particularly by 
agency board and advisory committee members, should be 
stimulated. 


But the League does not serve only its own members; it is 
estimated that through its publications or otherwise it reaches at 
least 1,250 agencies. One of the most useful types of cooperation 
with non-members is in connection with surveys of individual child 
welfare agencies or child welfare services in a whole community. 

A section of the report is also devoted to the relations of the 
League with the Children’s Bureau, the Family Service Association 
and other agencies. It recognizes the international responsibilities 
of the League and its members in cooperation, more particularly, 
with the I.U.C.W. and the International Conference of Social Work, 
and in relation to children brought to the U.S.A. from other countries. 
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The report concludes that the traditional scope of child welfare 
programs is too narrow to cover some of the newer, or more recently 
recognized, needs of children. It is imperative to assess current trends 
and their impact upon children, in planning the kinds of service 
the League should be in a position to give in the next ten or fifteen 
years. Among the guide lines which can already be clearly charted 
are: 


the need for the League and its member agencies to devote an 
increasing proportion of their resources to services that will enable 
children to remain in their own homes; 


the need for the League to focus its interest more on the child 
himself than on the agencies which help him and to step up its 
participation in community planning and in clarifying the basic 
principles underlying community programs ; 

the League should concern itself increasingly with the recruit- 
ment and training of social workers. Its first duty is to give good 
and consistent service to its member agencies. 


Since the report was issued the League has been able to announce 
that it had received from the Ittleson Family Foundation of New 
York a grant of $73,000, which will enable it over a period of three 
years to prepare up-to-date standards to serve as guide to 3,000 
private and public agencies dealing with adoption, foster care, day 
care, treatment of disturbed children, services to unmarried mothers 
and services to children in their own homes. 


Children Deprived of Normal Home Care 


FINLAND 
Survey of Foster Care 


In the spring of 1954, the Central Union for Child Welfare 
conducted a survey of the boarding-out of children in foster homes. 

The pilot study comprised only 15 communes, but it was later 
enlarged to cover the whole country. This investigation has now 
been completed, although some of the results have not been entirely 
worked out. A few conclusions already emerge. 

The survey sought to determine how many children were boarded- 
out in foster families, the cost to the communes, the new placements 
made in 1953, and the recruitment, selection and supervision of 
foster homes. 

All communes throughout the country were circularised, answers 
were received from about 500, thus only about 8 per cent. failed to 
reply. 
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The numerous statistics worked out on the basis of the answers 
show that at the end of 1953, 8,147 children were boarded-out in 
private homes; of these, 2,874 in towns and villages, and 5,283 
in rural communes. Among these were 258 exceptional children. 
In the Province of Uusimaa, in which Helsinki is situated, 1,902 
children were placed in private homes. 

Over one-tenth of all foster homes do not accept any payment 
for care, and of the others the price charged, especially in the rural 
districts, is so modest that it bears no relation to the actual cost of 
maintaining a child. 

As mentioned above, the survey was also concerned with the 
new foster homes recruited during the year. In these 1,681 children 
were placed, or about 20 per cent. of all the children boarded-out 
that year; in 1,589 cases the mother tongue was Finnish, in less 
than 100, Swedish. The number of girls was slightly in excess of 
the boys; 297 children were under two years of age, 728 were 2 to 
6 years, and 656 were over 6. In 816 cases the boarding-out was 
meant to be permanent, in 402 cases temporary, and in 463 cases 
the question remained open. 

It has proved very difficult to find an adequate number of 
foster homes, especially in the bigger towns. Thus, 183 children 
who were deemed to be in need of foster home care could not be 
placed. It is possible that some of these were difficult cases, so that 
families without domestic help could not undertake the responsibility. 

The survey further shows that placements in 1953 were effected 
on the basis of the reports on the prospective home furnished by 
the local authorities and Welfare Boards, the physician, public 
health nurse, parson, or others. Investigations as to the hygienic 
conditions in the foster homes were made in 452 of the cases. During 
the supervision it was found that conditions were unsatisfactory 
in about 100 cases and the child was removed in 88 cases; in 59 of 
these the fault lay with the foster-parents. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Preparation of Foster-home Placement 

The Children’s Home “ Groot Kijkduin ” at Zandvoort has long 
been aware that the transfer from an institution to a foster-home 4 
is a great event in the life of a child and that he must be carefully 
prepared for it. The method has been so far to speak about it well in 
advance so that the child got used to the idea gradually, to arrange 
for the prospective foster-parents to visit the institution, and the 
child himself spent the day or even paid a lengthier visit in his new 
home, so as to make sure that both parties “ took ” te each other. 

As, however, it is difficult to proceed in the same way in the case 
of a small child (one to four years), the management decided to try 
out another method whenever circumstances permitted. 

When the time has come to make the transfer, the future adoptive 
mother is invited to spend a few days in the institution. Take, for 


1 In the Netherlands legal adoption is unknown, only permanent 
foster-family placement. 
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instance, the case of a little girl of two, who was absolutely alone in 
the world. Her future mother arrived and was introduced to the 
group as someone who was going to help the housemother for a few 
days. The first day she attended to all the children alike; the 
second day she began to pay more particular attention to little Liesje, 
and the third, during a walk with the group, she took the child by 
the hand; then she washed and dressed her and took charge of her 
increasingly, while the housemother withdrew more and more. From 
the fourth day the foster-mother felt that good personal relations 
were being formed, and at the end of the week her husband came to 
fetch her and the child. During the first days in her new home the 
child took notice only of the mother, but gradually she got used 
to the father as well and to the other members of the family (grand- 
yarents). 

There are probably cases where the future mother cannot leave 
her home, and others where the too frequent presence of visitors 
would upset the routine of the institution; but there is no doubt 
that this method presents undeniable advantages for the child. 
Not only is it a way of getting used to his new mother, but when 
he speaks of the institution she can enter into his feelings and act 
as a bridge between the old life and the new. A valuable contact is 
also made between the institution and the foster-home. As for 
the housemother, her task may be rendered a little more difficult, 
but she will surely be willing to co-operate when she realises that 
more security is thereby assured for the child.1 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Decrease in the Number of Orphans ? 


Data released by the Social Security Administration indicates 
a striking decline in the rate of orphanhood. In mid-1953 about 
2.9 million children under age 18 in the United States, or 1 in 20, 
had lost one or both parents by death. In 1920, when the child 
population was only three-quarters as large, there were more than 
twice as many orphaned children, 6.4 million, or 1 in every 6 of the 
conecren under 18. The number of full orphans declined from 
2 per cent. of all children under age 18 in 1920 to 1 per cent. in 1930 
and one-eighth of 1 per cent. to-day. In this connection, the Social 
Security Administration notes : 


Orphanhood was a major social problem some decades ago 
because of the complex needs it created both for economic 
assistance and also for special services to counter family 
disorganization. With the decline in the number of full orphans, 
however, and increasing emphasis on placement of children in 
foster homes, the so-called ‘ orphanage’ has been going out of 
existence. Concurrent growth of public income-maintenance 
programs has made it possible for widows to keep their children 





1 From De Koepel, Rotterdam, No. 5, May 1955, p. 146. 
2 The Social Legislation Information Service, January 1955, 
quoted by Child Welfare, New York, No. 3, March 1955, p. 22. 
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at home. At present almost half of all paternal orphans are 
receiving benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and the proportion will of course rise as the program 
matures. (At present, it is estimated that perhaps 3 per cent. 
of the orphans receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
are maternal or full orphans entitled on the basis of the mother’s 
work record.) More than three-fifths of all orphans with 
father dead are receiving benefits as survivors of workers covered 
by some form of social insurance and/or survivors of veterans. 
More than | in 10 paternal orphans receive aid to dependent 
children ; many of them are ineligible for social insurance, while 
others are beneficiaries whose benefits do not meet their needs. 


This change in the life cycle of parents, adds Child Welfare, 
is the most significant reason for the trends in services for dependent 
and neglected children, away from custodial care to casework help 
with the personal and family situations which hamper or reduce 
the parents’ ability to carry their parental roles fully. 


Leisure Time Activities 


Horror Comics 


In recent months a widespread public outcry seems to have 
been raised against harmful publications for children}, called in 
Anglo-Saxon countries “comics” or, more suggestively, “ horror 
comics ”, in Italy fiumetti and in Germany Schmdéker, because the 
text issues like smoke from the mouths of the characters. These 
productions are filled with murders and various other forms of 
violence ; the hero is always depicted as stronger and cleverer than 
anybody else, modesty or delicacy of feeling is conspicuous by its 
absence, and they are nearly always badly produced and printed 
into the bargain. 

It seems as if, in some countries, the scales had suddenly fallen 
from the eyes of parents and educators, who had never taken the 
trouble to look into the text or illustrations of these publications, 
which the children trade amongst themselves extensively. 

No doubt illustrated journée als have a very useful role to play, 
not only because they enable the child to satisfy his imagination and 
need for adventure, but also because they stimulate his interest in 
all sorts of things and help to develop his taste for reading. They 
should certainly never become a school textbook or a sermon. 

This public protest has resulted, before any legislative measures 
have even been adopted, in several publishers spontaneously cleaning 
up their publications. In fact, it is not easy to legislate in this field, 
because of the difficulty of finding a definition for the publications 
that should be banned without exposing some of the good ones to 
the excessive zeal of fanatics, or of leaving too many loopholes for 
those which should be condemned. This came out very clearly 
in the debates in the British Parliament on a Bill submitted in 


- “See also page 112 of this issue. 
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February last by the Government ! with a view to prohibiting the 
importation, printing, publication and sale of illustrated papers 
harmful to children and young people. This Bill has not yet been 
passed. 

In the United States several publishers have formed an associa- 
tion which groups the firms responsible for 75 per cent. of the comics 
distributed in that country *. This association charged Judge 
F. Murphy to require its members to observe a moral code according 
to which scenes of excessive violence, and repugnant, sinister or 
macabre illustrations shall be banned from children’s publications. 
Periodicals conforming to this code bear the seal of their association 
on the cover. In addition to publishers, it groups the representatives 
of firms of engravers and printers, as well as distributing agencies. 

In several American States, Church groups and parent, civic 
and women’s organisations have planned well organised drives, 
prohibiting this kind of literature from being displayed or sold and 
tightening up existing laws and regulations or promoting new ones.? 

In Ohio a women’s association offered a good children’s book 
in exchange for every 10 comics brought by children ; they were given 
a choice from any 200 subjects. The comics were then solemnly 
destroyed on the spot by Boy Scouts. At the same time the associa- 
tion requested bookshops and newspaper agents to remove from their 
stands 97 comic publications figuring on a black list. Similar drives 
have been carried out elsewhere, and their results show that an 
alert and active public opinion is probably the best weapon, especially 
in view of the big financial interests involved. In a report published 
at the beginning of March the Public Administration section of the 
State University of California estimated that this business was 
worth 100 million dollars a year in the U.S., more by a long way 
than was spent on the book supply of elementary and secondary 
school books. 

The exchange method has also been tried in Germany by the 
Municipal Library of Hagen from 13-18 December 19545. Around 
1,200 good children’s books were distributed in this way at the 
expense of the Child Welfare Bureau. What surprised the organisers 
most was the excellent judgment of the children ; in the mass of stuff 
brought there was scarcely ever a publication that might have had 
an educational value. The stock of approved literature was exhausted 
long before the queue of children, and the last-comers were there- 
fore given a free reader’s card for the library. They were also 
astonished by the fact that in this relatively small town the children 
brought in a single day nearly 21,000 publications with a selling 
price of over 6,800 marks. 

Australia and New Zealand are also concerned with this question 
and a Bill was submitted at the beginning of March to the Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales with a view to limiting the flood of 
obscene and undesirable publications. 


1 The Times, London, 12 February 1955. 
2 Unesco Features, Paris, No. 136, 11 February 1955. 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Vol. 47, 18 January 1955. 


3 
4 Times Educational Supplement, London, No. 2079, 4 March 
1955. 


Unsere Jugend, Munich, No. 5, May 1955, p. 215. 
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In New Zealand it was the increase in juvenile delinquency in 
1954, brought out in the official report on this subject, which preci- 
pitated the campaign. The report does indeed state that the causes 
of misbehaviour among the young are manifold, but it denounces 
this pernicious reading matter as being often the last drop that 
makes the cup overflow. From 1 January 1955 a new law reinforces 
that which had been in force since 1908 on the sale and distribu- 
tion of immoral publications1, defining them as all those which 
highlight sex, horror, cruelty and violence. Newspapers have been 
exempted and consideration is to be given to the literary or artistic 
merits of the publication. The periodical will be judged, in the first 
place, in relation to the age group for whom it is intended. 

In France, under a law passed in 1949, the demoralisation of 
children and young persons has become an offence, and a watch 
committee has been set up whose task is to examine and-.evaluate 
publications intended for the young. Its recently published report ? 
contains a number of practical recommendations to the publishers 
of children’s books and periodicals, stressing that even if these are 
intended merely for recreation they should never lose sight of the 
educational by-product of their publications. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Yearbook of International Organizations (Annuaire des Organisa- 
tions internationales), 1954-55. Brussels, Union of International 
Associations, 1954, 1187 pp., $10, Belgian fr. 500. 


Revising the first Yearbook of 1951, the Union of International 
Associations has compiled a very useful list of more than 1100 
international organisations, giving short historical data and details 
on the purpose, structure, activities, publications, and the names 
of people or countries affiliated. 

Although written in English, titles and abbreviations of the 
organisations are given in the original language and in French as 
well. The introduction, explanatory notes and index of name have 
been added in French. 

The contents have been divided into Inter-Governmental 
Organizations (IGOs) and International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions (NGOs) ; the latter are subdivided according to their fields of 
interest, i.e., Politics ; Education and Youth; Relief, Social Rehabili- 
tation and Insurance, Welfare, etc., etc. 


International Directory of Schools of Social Work. New York, 
Department of Social Affairs of the United Nations, 1955, 
$1.25, 9s, Sw. fr. 5. 

A Directory listing 318 Schools of Social Work in 46 countries. 

Details such as year of establishment, period covered by academic 





1 Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Vol. 47, 10 March 1955. 
2 Messager social, Geneva, No. 9, 10 May 1955, p. 2. 
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year, admission requirements, number of staff, languages of in- 
struction, kind of training, field work, length of course and degrees 
or diplomas offered, are included. 

It is published in English, but French and Spanish versions will 
soon be issued. 


The Child Audience. A Report on Press, Film and Radio for Child- 
ren. By Philippe BAucHARD. Paris, UNEsco, 1952, 198 pp., 
$2, lls 6d, Fr. fr. 550. 


The influence of children’s books, newspapers, comics, films and 
radio programmes on the young reader is one of the most acute 
problems which preoccupies the majority of educators, parents, 
teachers and social workers today, while it is very often mentioned 
as one of the causes of juvenile delinquency. 

At its Fifth Session in 1950, UNersco’s General Conference 
adopted a resolution authorising the Director General “to collect 
and disseminate information on the methods used or contemplated 
in various countries to protect children from the undesirable influ- 
ence which may be exerted by the press, the radio and the film, 
and especially to improve children’s newspapers and literature ”. 
Twelve countries were chosen for this study, offering characteristics 
of different civilisations: Belgium, France, the German Federal 
Republic, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, Switzerland 
Turkey, the United States and Uruguay. 

Prof. Philippe Bauchard, a press and radio specialist interested 
in problems connected with child readers and listeners, undertook 
to draw conclusions from the data assembled. 

Prof. Bauchard in his introduction emphasises the fact that 
in no country has any attempt been made to give a thorough answer 
to the question : “ What exactly is the juvenile public ? ” Also that 
it would be advisable, before initiating measures for the protection 
of children to know exactly what their immediate and deeper reac- 
tions are. What is the child primarily interested in? What are his 
tendencies, likes and dislikes ? What attracts his attention, arouses 
his interest or excites him ? The normal child has, save in a very 
few cases, not been the subject of scientific and methodical examina- 
tion (only reactions and behaviour of a small section of the child 
population have been studied: that of the abnormal child and the 
young delinquent). Prof. Bauchard therefore has to admit that we 
know almost nothing about what affects the child and that it is for 
persons and authorities dealing with children to initiate research 
which would enable us to say how, why and in what circumstances 
children react. 

Admitting that children’s papers, for instance, are poor (and 
Prof. Bauchard comes to the conclusion that they are second-rate 
in inspiration and devoid of new ideas), there still remains the pro- 
blem of the adult press, radio and films which are accessible to most 
children and whose influence is considerable. 

With these problems as a background, the material for this 
study has been -sorted out and examined. It not only includes 
statistical data on the press, films and radio (including a short note 
on television) for children, but also considers the financial and edi- 
torial aspects, children’s reactions, legislation and activities by non- 
official bodies in the countries concerned. Laws, codes, a few statis- 
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tics and recommendations adopted at international meetings on the 
press, film and radio for children have been included as appendices. 

The Child Audience is of value to all those concerned with the 
care, upbringing and education of children. 


Lexikon der Paedagogik. IV. Bd. Schlaf-Zynismus. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, Verlag. Herder, 1955, 1094 pp., DM 56. 


This fourth and final volume concludes a comprehensive pedago- 
gical encyclopaedia which seeks both to bring together the tested 
tradition and new thought and to record educational movements 
and experience in teaching in Western Germany and the outside world. 
This last volume embraces in addition the index for the whole work, 
comprising 16,500 references and cross-references. The encyclo- 
paedia is based on the tenets of Roman Catholic ethics. No fewer 
than 700 experts have made available their knowledge and their 
experiences for the compilation of this exhaustive undertaking. 


in. EF. 


Study Group on Day Care Centres for Children, Krogerup, 20 Sep- 
tember-1 October 1954. Final Report. Copenhagen, Danish 
Ministry of Social Affairs in Co-operation with United Nations 
European Office of the Technical Assistance Administration, 
1955, 185 pp., roneoed. 


In his opening address, Mr. H. Horsten, Chief of the Division of 
Child Welfare, Danish Ministry of Social Affairs, and director of the 
Study Group, pointed out that the purpose of the Group was to make 
the participants acquainted with the forms of day care centres exist- 
ing in Denmark and to some extent in other Scandinavian countries. 
They have a long tradition, the first having been established in Copen- 
hagen in 1828 by private initiative as were all the later ones, although 
they have been subsidised out of public funds since 1918. There are 
now four main types of day care centres : 


créches for children up to two or three years old, 

nursery schools or kindergartens for two or three up to seven 
years, 

“day homes ” for schoolchildren, and clubs open only in the 
afternoons and not necessarily every day, and 

clubs for young people (14-18) open for three or four hours in 
the evenings, generally two or three times a week. 


” 


The Study Group heard lectures on many topics related to 
the needs of the children for day care and the functioning of the 
various types of centres. These addresses, as well as a summary of 
the discussions on each topic, are included in the report. 


Report of the Departmental Committee on the Adoption of Children. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1954, 88 pp., 3s. 


Although the Adoption Act now in force dates from 1950 only, a 
Departmental Committee was appointed in January 1953 to see what 
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changes would be necessary in the interest of the children. Of special 
interest for foreign readers will be the chapter on third party placings. 
Although of the opinion that such placings are often a haphazard 
affair involving much risk for the child and his mother—and some- 
times also for the adoptive parents—and recognising that the crucial 
moment is when the child is placed rather than when application for 
a court order is made, the Committee does not think it either possible 
or advisable simply to forbid all third party adoptions. It recom- 
mends, however, that the agent should be made respondent to the 
application, which would help third parties to become aware of the 
extent of their responsibility Other points of the present practice 
are criticised and suggestions made for their improvement, for in- 
stance, more importance should be attached to the health of appli- 
cants. However, the Committee was very reluctant to recommend 
any provision that might encourage de facto adoptions at the expense 
of legal ones. 


PARENT EDUCATION 


When Parents Get Together. By Gertrude GoLLerR. New York, 
The Child Study Association of America, 1955, 47 pp. 


Very useful booklet on the different types of discussion groups, 
lectures, and so on, for parents, their advantages and pitfalls, the 
role of the chairman, the leader, the “expert ”, and so on. Should 
be useful also for assessing the effectiveness of existing programmes. 


The Adolescent in Your Family. Children’s Bureau Publ. 347-1954. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 110 pp., $0.25. 


A booklet to help parents to understand better what happens 
in the body and mind of their growing son or daughter and how this 
affects their behaviour at home and outside. 


You and Your Child. By Winifred pe Kok. London, Cassel & Co. 
1955, 147 pp., 8s 6d. 


A common sense book on the upbringing of the child from birth 
onwards. 


DEPENDENT AND NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Child Protection in Canada. Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 
1954, 40 pp., $0.75. 


Describes the present policies and practices in Canada with 
regard to cases of child neglect, whether the families were successfully 
helped to remain together as a unit, or whether it was necessary to 
resort to court action. 


The Prevention of Cruelty to Children. By Leslie George HouspEN. 
London, Jonathan Cape, 1955, 406 pp., 28s. 


Cruelty, writes the author, is used in this work in a broad sense 
to include neglect and mental cruelty. He adds that a child who 
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is frequently unhappy is the victim of cruelty and the condition is 
found in all classes. 

Part I of the book looks back to the past, Part II describes the 
present, and Part III is concerned with the future. 

Part I makes grim reading, but although prosecutions for child 
neglect have become increasingly rare a major 
cause of child neglect—has fallen from 40.27% in 1914-15 to 3.97 in 
1953-54, and malnutrition is now exceptional, things are far from 
being all right. Poor and congested housing plays a very important 
role, “of which numerous examples are given. Sometimes the parents 
are conscious of these conditions and desperate at not being able to 
get better accommodation ; sometimes they are quite indifferent to 
the condition of the house and have no conception of even the most 
elementary cleanliness or the use of lavatories, and some are quite 
indifferent and these are indeed the “ hopeless cases ”, described in a 
special chapter. 

These are not the single causes and many others, either alone 
or in combination, play a role. 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
deals with about 100,000 cases a year and the number of children 
wi in charge by local authorities is increasing. Although about 

1.4% only of the cases dealt with by the N.S. “P.C. C. have to be 
taken before the courts, those figures are nevertheless very dis- 
tressing, and the whole problem is how public and voluntary agencies 
can prevent it. 

After describing and analysing the different forms of neglect 
and their contributory factors, and also the work done by health 
visitors and such voluntary agencies as the N.S.P.C.C., the Family 
Service Units and others, the author suggests the possible provision 
of Day Training Homes which would be less difficult and expensive 
to run than Residential Training Homes and also obviate the 
complete separation of husband and wife for some time. He then 
discusses the teaching of parentcraft in schools and by various other 
bodies. 

There is also a discussion on the treatment of cases brought 
before the courts and recommended action is indicated under four 
headings : improvement of the home ; education of potential parents, 
improvement of the social environment, moral responsibility of the 
parents. 





Pflichten und Rechte der Fiirsorgeerziehungsbehérde. By Hans 
CLAUSSEN. Hannover-Kleefeld, Allgemeiner Firsorgeerziehung- 
stag e.V., 1954, 94 pp., DM 3. 


According to the Civil Code, parents have the right and the 
duty to take care of the child personally and to safeguard. his material 
assets. If they fail in this duty, then the Fiirsorgeerz iehungsbehérde 
(State authorities charged with the task of looking after neglected 
or delinquent children and young persons) assume it. In what 
conditions and to what extent the parents are curtailed in the exer- 
cise of their rights are discussed in the present brochure, which is 
primarily intended for the jurist and the social worker. 


R. 





F. 
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Die Erziehungshilfe fir Minderjahrige unter besonderer Beriicksicht- 
igung der Freiwilligen Erziehungshilfe. By Gertraude Scuutz. 
Hannover-Kleefeld, Allgemeiner Firsorgeerziehungstag e.V., 
1954, 44 pp., DM 1. 


In cases in which the parents are not competent to discharge 
their educational responsibility and the child is in danger of being 
neglected and becoming delinquent, the child can be transferred to 
an institution with the consent of the parents or guardian but without 
an order from a court. The whole problem is dealt with here 
including the co-operation of the youth welfare officer, the parents, 
and the receiving institution. 

SHE. 


Wie lasst sich praktisch das Zusammenwirken von Familie und Staat 
in der Erziehungshilfe durchfiihren ? Bericht tiber die Tagung 
des Allgemeinen Fiursorgeerziehungstages in Bielefeld vom 13. 
bis 15. Oktober 1954. Hannover-Kleefeld, Allgemeiner Erzieh- 
ungstag e.V., 1954, 87 pp., DM 2.50. 


The conference of the Allgemeiner Firsorgeerziehungstag at 
Bielefeld in October 1954—in which representatives of official and 
voluntary organisations took part—made clear how predominant 
in the first half of the present century in Germany was the role of 
compulsory measures taken against parents of children in danger of 
drifting into moral neglect. In the second half of the century there 
will be concentration on securing greater co-operation with the 
parents. This number reports fully on the deliberations and the 
outcome of the Bielefeld Conference. 

Rie. 


Community Organization of Child Welfare Services. New York, 
Child Welfare League of America, 1955, 36 pp., $0.75. 


Demonstrates, with a number of practical examples, how ade- 
quate help could not be given in a number of cases referred for place- 
ment in a town with a large range of child caring, family welfare and 
other agencies, because of conflicting policies, lack of co-operation, 
too narrow and rigidly adhered to intake policies, lack of casework 
and other reasons. Similar studies could usefully be undertaken else- 
where and might equally reveal serious gaps in community organi- 
sation. 


Who Does What in a Children’s Institution ? Summary of Workshop 
of Institutional Executive Directors, 8-9 June 1953. New York, 
Jewish Child Care Council, 26 pp., roneoed. 


Institutional care, after being decried as outmoded, is now 
the object of a renewal of interest in the U.S., as it seems better able 
to meet the needs of certain children over five years old than foster 
home care. One of its main values is the creation of group feeling. 
How to achieve this and what are, in this connection, the responsibi- 
lities of houseparents and other members of the staff was the main 
theme discussed at this Workshop. 
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Other People’s Children and the Art of Homemaking. By Isabel M. 
Evens. London, Faber & Faber, 1954, 126 pp., ill., 7s 6d. 


A book offering common sense and sound advice about the run- 
ning of a family-sized home for “ children in care ”. 

Questions such as punishments, types of children, answering 
children’s questions may not be dealt with at great length, but Miss 
Evens knows her subject thoroughly and writes with such warmth and 
love for children that the book is of value to anyone caring for children. 


CASEWORK WITH CHILDREN 


Psychoanalytic Principles in Casework with Children. By Selma H. 
FRAIBERG. Three Articles reprinted from Social Casework 
and The Quarterly Journal of Child Behavior. New York, 
Family Service Association of America, 54 pp., $0.85. 


These three articles: “ Aspects of Casework with Children ”, 
* Counseling for the Parents of the Very Young Child ” and “ Applica- 
tions of Psychoanalytic Principles in Casework Practice with Child- 
ren ”, illustrated with good examples, usefully draw attention to the 
points in which casework with children is very different from similar 
work with adults. 


The Institution as a Casework Agency. By Helen R. Hacan. New 
York, Child Welfare League of America, 1954, 22 pp., $0.50. 


The caseworker has such an important function at the time 
parents apply for the admission of their child to an institution, 
explaining what it means and helping them to find out whether this 
is really the best solution and, if the child is admitted, to prepare 
him for it and help him adjust, that it is much to be regretted that 
so few institutions have so far recognised the need for casework service. 


Safeguarding the Emotional Health of Our Children. An inquiry into 
the concept of the rejecting mother. By Anna FrEup. New 
York, Child Welfare League of America, 16 pp., $0.50. 


Working with the Child and His Parents. The casework process 
in the child’s own home. By Mary E. Rati. New York, 
Child Welfare League of America, 1954, 23 pp., $0.60. 


An Institutional Approach to the Parent-Child Relationship. By 
Milton WILLNER. New York, Child Welfare League of America, 
11 pp., $0.50. 


Three pamphlets providing much food for thought to the child 
welfare worker and the family caseworker. 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


The Unmarried Mother in Our Society. A frank and constructive 
approach to an age-old problem. By Sara B. EpLin. New 
York, Farrar, Straus and Young, 1954, 189 pp., $ 3. 


During her 40 years as director of the Lakeview Home for 
Unmarried Mothers (N. Y.), Mrs Edlin saw many changes, both in 
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the way the unmarried mother was handled as in society’s attitude 
towards her. But Mrs Edlin does not just give a description of 
conditions at Lakeview as they were in 1913 compared to those of 
1953, she attacks all the aspects affecting and affected by the problem 
of unmarried motherhood. After a historical survey where the 
writer gives us an idea of the type of girls who used to be admitted 
to Lakeview before 1925, she goes on to discuss the problems of why 
the modern girl becomes an unwed mother, parental attitudes, the 
feelings of the natural father, the feelings of the illegitimate child 
when he discovers the truth, different solutions for the child’s future : 
taken by the mother into her own home, adopted by relatives, by 
strangers, kept by the mother who remains single, kept by the 
mother who marries (either the natural father or another man), 
adoption both through “ private ” channels or through recognised 
agencies. 

Discussing the problem of adoption, Mrs Edlin weighs the 
advantages and disadvantages compared with the other solutions. 
She comes to the conclusion that nowadays the general trend in the 
U.S.A. is for agencies to encourage adoption. At present about 
one-third of unwed mothers keep their children as against two-thirds 
who release them for adoption. This seems to have reversed the 
ratio experienced in the early days of Lakeview. Mrs Edlin illustrates 
all her chapters by letting the mothers speak for themselves, as well 
as the girls’ parents, the natural fathers and, occasionally, the children. 
A lively and true-to-life narrative is the result. Anyone interested 
in the complex problem of the unmarried mother will find a great 
deal of useful material in this book. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


International Review of Criminal Policy. New York, United Nations, 
1954, 171 pp., $2, 15s, Sw. fr. 14. 


Of particular interest in this issue is an analysis of legislation 
and practice concerning juvenile delinquency in Latin America. 


Standards for the Performance of Probation Duties. State of Cali- 
fornia, Department of the Youth Authority, 1954, 28 pp. 


Although these standards have been drawn up for use in USA, 
and more specifically California, they will be useful for others and help 
them to check the efficiency of their system and the value of their 
own procedures. 


Children in Detention and Shelter Care. Los Angeles, California 
Committee on Temporary Child Care, 1954, 123 pp. 


This detailed study is valuable for non-Californian readers not 
so much for its description of existing conditions as for the standards 
it lays down. California is faced with special problems because of 
its rapidly increasing and constantly shifting population, which is 
itself of very mixed origin. Nevertheless, some of its worries are 
found elsewhere : how to provide separate accommodation for shelter 
or detention care in areas where the total number of cases is small; 
how to reduce to the bare minimum the number of cases admitted 
by adequate non-residential services, and so on. 
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THE SICK AND THE DISABLED 


Changing Attitudes Towards the Disabled. Proceedings of the Sixth 
World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, held at The Hague, September 13-17, 1954. London, 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples, 287 pp. 


Many of the addresses, especially those on changing attitudes 
towards the crippled, are of interest in relation to children, but there 
were also meetings on special schools for the handicapped, parent 
education, cerebral palsy and other subjects more specifically con- 
cerned with children. These reports, given by a number of well- 
known specialists, are well worth reading. 


Congenital Malformations and Birth Injuries. A Handbook on 
Nursing. By Jessie STEVENSON West. New York, Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children, 1954, 178 pp., $1. 


An excellent and useful handbook which should be specially 
welcomed by maternity and pediatric nurses. 


Poliomyelitis. Geneva, World Health Organisation, 1955, 408 pp., 
£2, $8, Sw. fr. 24. 


A series of papers on the epidemiology, clinical aspects, biology, 
immunology and control of the disease, with an index. 


Foetal, Infant and Early Childhood Mortality. Vol. I. -The Statistics. 
New York, United Nations, 1954, 137 pp., $1.50, 1Is, Sw. fr. 6. 


Not only will the figures themselves be useful to a number of 
interested people, but also the comments on the extent and limita- 
tions of the data available, on the problems involved in improving 
the statistics and in analysing and interpreting them. 


Tuberculosis in Childhood and Adolescence. By F. J. BENTLEY, 

Grzyspowski and B. BENJAMIN. London, The National 

Association for the Prevention of Tuberculosis, 1954, 259 pp., 
30s. or $5. 


This work is based on the study of over a thousand children 
admitted to a hospital for children suffering from tuberculosis of the 
lung and followed up for about six years. In addition, there was a 
special investigation into deaths from tuberculosis of 100 unselected 
cases in London. The disease is considered from the aspect of 
incidence, diagnosis, prognosis and treatment. The author’s findings 
conclude on the need for reassessing the importance attached to 
the various manifestations of TB infection in children if dangerous 
complications are to be averted. 
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The Handicapped Child. Letters to Parents I. By Karl Konia. 
London, New Knowledge Books, 1954, 19 pp., Is 6d. 


Welfare and the Nationhood of Canada. By Herbert Lench Port Le. 
St. John’s, Department of Public Welfare, 1954, 16 pp., ill. 


The Social Scientist’s Contribution to Government. By Herbert 
Lench Portis. St. John’s, Department of Public Welfare, 
1954, 23 pp. 


The Child Welfare Worker Job in the Public Welfare Agency. A 
Statement prepared by the Committee on Social Work Educa- 
tion and Personnel, approved by Board of Directors, June 4, 
1954. Chicago, American Public Welfare Association, 1954, 
8 pp., $0.20. 


Expert Committee on Nursing. Third Report. Geneva, World 
Health Organisation, 1954, 28 pp., 1s 9d, $0.25, Sw.fr. 1. 


The Indeterminate Sentence. New York, United Nations, Depart- 
ment of Social Affairs, 1954, 92 pp., 5s, $0.75, Sw.fr. 3. 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, No.5. New York, United Nations, 
1954, 157 pp., 12s 6d, $1.75, Sw.fr. 7. 


The Changing Years 1904-1954. By Sol Markxorr. New York, 
The National Child Labor Committee, 1954, 24 pp., ill. 


Clothing Practices. New York, Child Welfare League of America, 
1953, 29 pp., $1. 

The Adolescent Exceptional Child. A Realistic Approach to Treatment 
and Training. Proceedings of the 1954 Spring Conference of 
the Child Research Clinic of The Woods Schools, held in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, April 9 and 10, 1954. Langhorne, The 
Woods Schools, 1954, 79 pp. 


Financial Assistance, Philosophy, Principles and Practices in Relief 
Giving. Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 1954, 16° pp. 


The Unfinished Task of Social Welfare in Canada. By R.E.G. Davis. 
Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 1954, 16 pp., ill., $ 0.25. 


Social Welfare Developments in Canada 1953-54. Ottawa, Canadian 
Welfare Council, 1954, 28 pp., $ 0.50. 


Social Insurance in Norway. A Survey by Dorothy BurRTON SKARDAL. 
Oslo, The Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social 
Policy, 1955, 115 pp., ill. 





